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Ode 


To  his  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Boston  College. 

He  is  the  Chosen  of  God:  in  the  Spring 
He  heard  the  Wild  Dove  sing 
And  he  was  still  with  wonder, 

Listening. 

And  suddenly  apocalyptic  thunder 

Woke  his  heart  to  bloom 

And  a  wild  rain  left  it  flowering, 

Flowering  like  Aaron’s  rod  .  .  . 

And  he  arose 

And  went  in  unto  the  Altar  of  God. 


His  prayer  was  as  incense  in  Jehovah’s  sight; 
Behold  now,  how  he  comes,  a  prince  of  might, 
More  powerful  than  any  prince  of  earth, 

For  he  is  mighty  among  the  princes  of  God! 

He  has  reaped  splendor  from  the  jealous  field 
Of  fifty  years  and  planted  in  their  sod 
A  greater  splendor  that  will  yield 
An  unguessed  harvest  unto  God. 

And  God  has  given  glory  to  his  name: 

And  where  he  kept  his  flock  when  day  was  young, 
The  northern  hills  are  fragrant  with  his  fame; 
And  where  he  stood  upon  the  Morning’s  sill, 
Hastening  the  Dawn,  his  sacred  tongue 
Has  left  a  melody  remembered  still; 

Under  southern  skies,  beside  the  Throne  Eternal, 
He  has  honored  place, 

And  every  cross-crowned  western  hill 
Is  witness  to  his  holy  will. 


To  him  was  given  sight  to  know  the  way 
Of  melody,  to  wake  the  heart 
To  heavenly  desire  with  lyric  art; 

Bright,  quick  speech  was  given  him: 

A  lightning  to  the  enemy  but  to  his  flock 
A  beacon  where  the  path  is  dim. 

And  his  anointed  hand, 

Soft  in  mercy,  slow  in  reproof, 

Is  swift  and  certain  in  command. 

O  my  Serenest  Mother, 

Of  all  thy  sons  what  other 
Has  more  adorned  thy  brow 
Than  he,  my  lord  and  brother? 

The  burden  is  strong 
And  the  flute  is  slim ; 

Tell  me  what  song, 

Can  tell  to  him, 

Our  love,  our  praise, 

For  all  his  laurelled  days? 

Deep  to  Deep  may  talk 
In  silences  alone; 

My  lord,  before  thy  throne 
We  place  our  chansonette. 

Add  thou  to  the  frugal  word 
The  rhapsody  unheard! 


THE  CARDINAL  AT  BOSTON 

COLLEGE 


“V 

_ _ /  uch  a  splendid  lot,  so  good-looking  and  manly  a 

set.  I  love  the  whole  thing — love  it  and  enjoy  every  hour  of  it,  so  that 
the  weeks  go  by  like  days.” 

So  wrote  William  O’Connell,  student  at  Boston  College.  For  it 
meant  more  to  him  than  the  poor  buildings  that  housed  it  then.  He  had 
a  vision,  perhaps,  of  what  it  would  one  day  be,  and  more  than  that, 
beneath  his  words  is  a  ringing  conviction,  not  in  dreams  of  the  future, 
but  in  the  life  that  was  there  present  to  him,  in  the  friends  whom  he 
has  never  lost,  in  the  Boston  College  men  whom  he  met  there. 

There  is,  I  fancy,  something  symbolic  in  the  sublime  faith  and  in 
the  love  which  he  expressed — something  that  tells  us  a  bit  of  the  man 
who  was  to  inspire  faith  and  love  himself.  For  who  is  there  who  can 
beget  confidence  and  devotion,  who  has  not  felt  these  things  himself, 
who  has  not  loved  those  with  whom  he  worked  so  that  the  weeks  went 
by  like  days? 

Since  then,  indeed,  the  weeks  have  flown  by.  Since  then  the  years 
have  not  paused  upon  their  way.  They  have  been  swift  and  insistent 
in  their  demands  upon  his  affection.  They  have  brought  their  several 
duties  and  their  manifold  concerns.  The  College  that  was  young  then 
has  built  traditions  of  success,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  and  devotion  and  splendid  belief  that  found  voice  over 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  words  of  William  O’Connell.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
lasting  tradition — one  that  is  built  not  upon  recollection,  merely,  but 
upon  an  active  and  powerful  force  that  has  grown  and  increased  with 
the  years.  It  has  had  before  it  the  living  model  always,  for  he  who 
spoke  those  words  as  a  boy  has  not  forgotten  them  as  His  Eminence, 
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the  Archbishop  of  Boston.  The  very  title  which  he  bears  has  linked 
him  in  an  especial  way  with  the  halls  which  he  loved.  His  own  college 
bears  the  name  of  that  see  which  he  governs. 

It  must  assuredly  be  a  consoling  thing  to  know  that  through  all 
these  years  the  thousands  who  have  loved  Boston  College  have  never 
forgotten  the  inspiring  example  of  her  most  illustrious  alumnus.  The 
fruit  of  that  devotion  which  he  planted  has  been  returned  to  him  a 
thousandfold.  It  has  followed  him  to  Rome.  It  has  been  with  him  in 
the  Orient.  It  is  very  near  to  him  now  that  he  has  returned  to  live 
close  to  the  Heights  which  he  loves.  And  this  Golden  Jubilee  of  his 
graduation,  celebrated  by  every  branch  of  student  activity  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  fostered  by  every  member  of  the  faculty  is  but  a  feeble  ges¬ 
ture  that  tries  to  say,  “Through  fifty  years  neither  you  nor  we  have 
forgotten ;  we  have  known  your  protecting  strength ;  we  have  gloried 
in  your  constant  success;  and  although  we  have  never  been  silent  in 
singing  your  praises  today  marks  the  overflow  of  our  remembrances 
and  the  hour  of  our  triumphant  acclaim.” 

Fifty  years  ago  William  O’Connell  set  out  each  morning  in  rain 
or  sun  or  snow  to  the  old  Boston  College.  Today  the  Cardinal  looks 
from  his  windows  upon  the  New  Boston  College.  Fifty  years  ago  he 
went  to  it  each  day  in  joy,  because  he  loved  it.  Today  his  Alma  Mater 
comes  to  him  to  return  that  love,  increased  by  the  interest  of  time. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  gave  all  he  had,  his  time,  his  faith,  his  devotion. 
Today  we  present  to  him  what  we  can,  through  the  voice  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Organ  of  the  College — this  slender  issue  of  the  Stylus — that  it 
may  recall  to  him  that  all  the  time  of  these  fifty  years  has  been  his, 
that  our  belief  in  him  has  been  firm  and  constant,  that  our  devotion 
to  his  person  and  to  his  work  is  such  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  future,  long  ago  in  those  happy  days  when, 
“the  weeks  went  by  like  days.” 

John  Louis  Bonn,  S .J.,  Moderator 

Felix  Doherty,  Editor-in-Chief . 


WILLIAM,  CARDINAL  O’CONNELL 

Archbishop  of  Boston 
John  Wright 


Boston  newspaper  recently  published  a  list  of  the 
theoretical  “rulers”  of  Massachusetts.  It  comprised  the  names  of  those 
men  who,  by  the  power  of  their  achievements  and  the  wide  range  of 
their  influence,  dominate  the  main  currents  of  Massachusetts  thought 
and  activity.  Many  of  the  selections  were  comparative  surprises;  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  men  of  real  influence  and  power  are  of 
retiring  disposition,  and  because  of  lack  of  personality  live  and  die 
without  the  full  measure  of  their  accomplishments  ever  receiving  popu¬ 
lar  recognition  or  acclaim.  The  outstanding  alumnus  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  was  one  choice  that  came  as 
a  surprise  to  no  one,  for  not  only  has  his  long  term  of  service  as  leader 
of  the  powerful  Diocese  of  Boston  seen  tremendous  progress  in  every 
branch  of  Diocesan  life,  but  throughout  those  arduous  years  His  Emi¬ 
nence  has  himself  been  a  prominent  and  popular  figure  in  state  and 
national  life.  The  immediate  see  of  His  Eminence’s  activity  has  been 
Boston,  the  field  of  his  active  influence  is  all  America ;  the  boundaries 
of  the  Catholic  world  surround  the  lands  where  he  has  found  friends 
and  interests  and  where  the  story  of  his  ability  and  talents  is  re¬ 
counted. 

The  life  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston  has  been  one  of 
repeated  successes.  At  Boston  College  he  evidenced  the  beginning  of 
talents  destined  to  advance  him  far  beyond  his  fellows.  At  Rome,  as 
a  seminarian,  and  later  as  a  curate  in  Boston  the  powers  of  the  future 
Cardinal  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  his  superiors  at  home  and 
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abroad.  At  St.  Joseph’s  in  Boston,  one  of  the  busiest  and  largest  of 
the  city  churches,  he  worked  incessantly  and  untiringly  at  the  round 
of  duties  in  what  he  himself  has  described  as  “the  busiest,  happiest, 
rushing,  tussling  household  in  all  Christendom.”  The  foundation  of 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  resulted  in  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  Father  O’Connell  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  Church  His¬ 
tory,  a  course  which  subsequently  proved  so  popular  that  the  young 
priest  was  requested  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  put  the  papers  into 
permanent  form.  Within  a  year  Father  O’Connell  received  a  cablegram 
from  Rome.  It  informed  him  of  his  appointment  to  the  rectorship  of 
the  American  College  at  Rome. 

The  appointment  of  rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome  was, 
in  the  nineties,  not  an  unmixed  glory.  The  position  of  the  College  was 
indeed  precarious ;  its  treasury  was  well-nigh  bankrupt,  the  number  of 
its  students  was  small,  and  its  facilities  were  few.  It  needed,  for  one 
thing  a  leader,  who  would  be  young,  and  strong,  and  wise.  It  needed 
a  man  capable  of  forming  and  maintaining  contacts  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  and  social  leaders.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  priest  brought  with  him  all  these  talents.  He  came  to  Rome  such 
that  the  wise  and  kindly  Leo  XIII  could  say  to  him,  “I  am  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  success  of  the  American  College,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  give  it  all  your  attention.  You  are  young  and  strong,  I  see.  That 
is  well,  for  you  will  need  all  of  your  strength.  You  are  rather  young 
for  the  position,  but  old  enough  if  you  follow  good  advice.”  Within 
two  years  his  work  had  been  such  that  the  same  Pope  could  say  to  him, 
“We  are  very  content  with  your  work.  It  is  excellent,  excellent  indeed, 
and  now  it  is  time  to  give  you  a  testimony  of  our  approval.  I  name 
you  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  household  of  the  Pope.”  “We  shall  al¬ 
ways  consider  you,”  a  Roman  Cardinal  told  him,  “the  second  founder 
of  the  American  College.” 

If  in  his  appointment  as  rector  of  the  American  College,  His  Emi¬ 
nence  was  called  upon  to  rebuild  a  house  that  was  tottering,  in  his 
next  appointment  he  was  asked  to  build  where  no  house  had  stood 
before,  for  in  1901  Monsignor  O’Connell  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Portland.  The  Pine  Tree  State  has  never  been  distinguished  for  a  par¬ 
ticularly  enthusiastic  prejudice  in  favor  of  Catholics.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  associated  with  the  State  of  Maine  a  tradition  linking  it  with 
no  little  contempt  of  Catholics — particularly  those  whose  guilt  is  in- 
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tensified  by  the  presence  of  Irish  blood  in  their  veins.  Some  idea  of 
the  personal  charm  of  the  young  bishop,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  his 
achievements,  may  be  grasped  from  the  fact  that  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Portland  there  was  paid  him  by  the  State  of  Maine  an  honor 
which  is  not  only  conspicuous  as  unprecedented  in  that  State,  but  which 
has,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  United 
States.  The  Governor  of  Maine  and  the  members  of  his  executive  staff 
arranged  a  formal  and  elaborate  official  reception  to  the  young  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  and  in  the  State  House  of  a  traditionally  non-Catholic  State  the 
representatives  of  that  State  received  with  acclaim  a  man  whose  robes 
proclaimed  his  station  and  whose  name  proclaimed  his  race.  This 
marked  the  second  great  success  in  the  career  of  the  future  Cardinal. 

The  third  was  destined  to  take  him  to  far  and  strange  fields  and 
to  problems  demanding  even  more  tact  and  skill.  The  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  saw  Japan  in  a  state  of  chaos,  the  people  hostile 
to  foreigners  of  any  kind.  Missionaries  were  the  especial  objects  of 
their  enmity  and  persecution,  with  the  result  that  the  Holy  Father  was 
most  concerned  over  the  future  of  Catholic  relations  with  the  Japanese. 
To  settle  this  most  disturbing  and  difficult  problem,  he  decided  to  send 
an  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  for  this 
delicate  task  of  statesmanship  he  named  Bishop  O’Connell.  His  Grace 
departed  immediately  for  Japan;  for  several  months  he  negotiated 
and  conferred  with  members  of  the  imperial  family,  with  Japanese 
dignataries  and  leaders.  When  he  left  Japan  he  carried  with  him  vic¬ 
tory  on  every  point  arbitrated,  personal  honors  of  the  highest  order,  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  entire  Japanese  court,  and  an  assurance  for 
the  Holy  Father  that  these  but  symbolized  the  complete  success  of  his 
embassy. 

Whether  or  not  he  himself  expected  it,  those  who  witnessed  tri¬ 
umphs  so  signal  and  so  tremendous  must  have  appreciated  that  here 
was  a  man  entitled  to  some  great  and  speedy  reward.  Immediately 
upon  his  completion  of  his  report  to  Rome  on  the  Japanese  embassy, 
the  honor  came:  Bishop  O’Connell  was  sent  back  to  the  city  of  his 
early  studies  and  labors  to  serve  under  his  first  bishop  and  spiritual 
foster-father,  Archbishop  Williams.  He  had  left  Boston  in  1895,  Father 
O’Connell ;  he  returned  home  in  1906 - eleven  years  later — as  Coad¬ 

jutor  Archbishop  of  Boston.  Within  a  year  the  death  of  the  aged  and 
saintly  Archbishop  Williams  left  the  management  of  the  entire  diocese 
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in  the  new  Archbishop’s  hands.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  enumeration  of  the  steps  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston  under  the  masterful  direction  of  His 
Eminence.  To  those  Bostonians,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  tremendous  building  plans  he  has  promoted,  the  problems  of 
expansion  he  has  met  and  solved,  the  spiritual  measures  he  has  inau¬ 
gurated  and  encouraged,  we  recommend  a  reading  of  the  Brief  His¬ 
torical  Review  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  1907-1923.  We  wish 
merely  to  recall  that  while  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  schools 
and  churches  now  crown  almost  every  hilltop  of  Boston  and  form  the 
center  of  the  many  towns  and  cities  in  his  mighty  province,  the 
spiritual  vitality  of  the  diocese  has  not  waned  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cardinal.  Daily  Mass  and  Communion  has  become  a  com¬ 
monplace  under  his  encouragement ;  First  Friday  Devotions,  Holy 
Name  Societies  (in  these  he  is  particularly  active),  Sodalities,  Mid¬ 
night  Mass  at  Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  Night  Workers’  Mass,  all 
these  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  unbounded  energy.  His  seminary, 
under  his  personal  direction,  has  reached  a  new  level  of  efficiency ;  his 
schools  have  increased  in  numbers,  in  standards,  and  in  popularity. 
Under  his  inspiration  and  counsel,  Catholic  physicians,  dentists,  and 
other  professional  workers  have  banded  into  “guilds”  reminiscent  of 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  each  under  the  patronage  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  saint  and  chaplained  by  a  personal  representative  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal.  Even  domestics — in  the  Guild  of  St.  Zita — have  banded  for 
their  spiritual  self-development.  The  good  to  the  social  unit  and  to 
the  individual  accomplished  by  these  societies  in  charity,  retreat 
and  educational  work  is  truly  immeasurable;  it  has  emphasized 
the  dignity  of  each  of  the  organized  crafts  and  opened  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  new  avenues  of  self-development  and  service  otherwise  entirely 
lost  to  them.  Retreats  for  women  at  the  Cenacle,  and  for  men  at  St. 
Gabriel’s  under  the  Passionists  and  St.  Francis’  under  the  Franciscans, 
have  become  a  powerful  and  recognized  spiritual  force  in  Boston  life. 
Missions  to  non-Catholics,  Open  Air  and  Forum  Catholic  Truth  Cen¬ 
ters,  Foreign  Mission  Societies — Boston  stands  second  to  no  other 
diocese  in  the  extent  or  prosperity  of  these.  In  every  branch  of  Catho¬ 
lic  activity,  wherever  work  for  the  “founding  of  the  kingdom”  is  to  be 
done,  Boston  has  not  only  been  “in  line,”  but  has  been  at  the  head 
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of  the  line.  Not  merely  to  participate,  but  to  lead — that  has  been  the 
function  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

$$$$$$ 

All  of  which  provides  the  evidence  of  the  prime  characteristic  of 
the  personality  of  Cardinal  O’Connell.  His  Eminence  is,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  a  leader.  In  a  happy  combination  of  determining  influences,  the 
Celtic  strain  of  his  ancestors  has  given  him  the  vision  and  the  idealism 
which,  blended  with  the  shrewdness  and  practicality  of  the  adopted 
New  England  of  his  people,  has  made  him  a  balanced  and  capable 
leader.  Mentally  alert  and  disciplined,  physically  powerful,  he  is  nat¬ 
urally  equipped  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  “vigor  in  arduis”  motto 
he  adopted  when  he  first  became  Archbishop. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of  contemporary  personalities;  a  patron  of  music  and 
a  keen  student  of  letters,  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  concert  hall  or 
the  literary  discussion.  While  the  arts  are  his  particular  hobby,  he  is 
prepared  to  speak  with  conviction  and  authority  as,  indeed,  he  has 
done,  on  history,  science  or  current  problems.  In  his  pastorals  and 
lectures  on  labor,  education,  or  marriage,  he  has  identified  himself  as 
a  fearless  and  consistent  foe  alike  of  anarchy  and  class  absolutism. 
“The  Cardinal  of  the  Working  Man” — this  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  merited  of  the  titles  by  which  he  has  been  popularly  described. 
He  has  mingled  intimately  with  the  other  leaders  of  Church  and  State 
of  his  generation.  Four  popes,  innumerable  prelates  and  European 
princes  have  been  his  personal  friends;  he  has  had  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  successive  American  presidents,  governors  and  senators 
of  his  own  and  other  states,  and  executives  in  every  field  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life. 

The  motto  of  Boston  College  asks  that  her  sons  strive  “ever  to  be 
foremost.”  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  has  striven  successfully ; 
in  every  avenue  wherein  he  has  directed  his  energies  he  has  proved 
“foremost.”  Fifty-three  years  ago  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  “I  am  happy 
beyond  words  at  the  college.  The  work  is  hard  and  the  hours  required 
for  study  are  long,  but  the  time  passes  quickly  and  before  I  know  it 
it  is  time  for  bed.”  In  this,  the  golden  anniversary  of  his  graduation, 
his  college  may  well  paraphrase  his  own  words  and  say  to  him :  “We 
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are  happy  beyond  words  at  the  fullness  of  your  years  and  the  splendor 
of  your  achievements.  The  work  has  been  hard  and  the  labor  long; 
but  even  as  you  worked  you  were  building  the  reward  you  have  so 
richly  merited — the  satisfaction  of  knowing  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  your  Commencement  and  the  thirtieth  of  your  consecration  as 
Bishop  that  the  devotion  and  homage  of  all  your  people — the  laborer 
and  the  student,  the  child  and  the  parent,  the  priest  and  the  layman, 
even  the  non-Catholic — prompt  them  to  pray  for  many  and  long  years 
of  your  presence  among  us.” 


TRAGEDY 

Another  Play  for  The  Littlest  Theatre 

Felix  Doherty 


This  play  enjoyed  its  premiere  at  Kiley  Manor,  Faneuil-sur-Charles  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  May  tenth,  1930.  Tito  was  played  by  Mr.  Terence  G.  Cavanagh,  Salvatore  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Doherty  and  Giovanni  by  Mr.  Felix  Doherty. 


J^jet  a  lighted  candle  on  a  small,  bare  table 
flanked  by  two  plain  chairs  and  turn  out  all  other  lights  “on  stage.” 
Then  go  backstage  and  tell  your  actors  again  that  the  author  desires 
that  the  play  be  acted  for  the  most  part  quietly  and  unemphatically. 
You  then  cry:  “Beginners  please,”  at  which  Tito  and  Salvatore  take 
their  places — one  on  either  side  of  the  table — and  await  the  “Curtain.” 
You  return  to  the  “auditorium”  and  inform  your  audience  that  it  is 
now  looking  upon  the  interior  of  a  cabin  in  the  mountainy  regions  of 
lawless,  pre-Mussolini  Sicily.  You  then  douse  the  house  lights.  With 
that,  the  imaginary  curtain  is  up  and  the  play  begins. 

[Tito  is  relighting  his  pipe .  Salvatore  is  regarding  him  expectantly . 
He  is  a  man  of  about  thirty- five.  Titovs  pipe  is  lit ,  but  still  he  says 
nothing.  Salvatore  speaks ,  a  trifle  impatiently: 

Salvatore 

Come,  Tito. 

Tito 

One  hundred  lire,  then. 

Salvatore 

Nothing  doing.  I’ll  give  you  eighty  and  no  more. 

Tito  (persuasively) 

One  hundred,  Salvatore. 

Salvatore  (definitely) 

No. 
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Tito 

But  I’m  an  old  man,  Salvatore. 

Salvatore 

Bosh.  You’re  not  fifty-five.  Besides,  that  doesn’t  give  you  the 
right  to  me  a  money  grabber.  You  don’t  need  the  money,  anyway.  You 
have  only  yourself  to  keep. 

Tito  (after  a  slight  pause) 

I’ll  tell  you,  Salvatore.  I  want  to  go  to  America  to  see  my  son. 
Fifteen  years  now  he’s  been  away — and  no  word  from  him.  How  could 
there  be  ?  Giovanni  cannot  write,  I  cannot  read.  I  love  my  son,  Salva¬ 
tore.  I  want  to  see  him  again  before  I  die.  And  it  costs  so  much  to 
go  to  America. 

Salvatore 

You’re  foolish,  Tito.  He  may  be  dead.  And  even  if  he  isn’t, 
how  will  you  find  him  ? 

Tito 

Somehow.  .  .  .  One  hundred  lire,  Salvatore. 

Salvatore 

Very  well,  then.  But  it  isn’t  worth  it.  .  .  .  Here. 

Tito 

Thank  you,  Salvatore. 

Salvatore 

I’ll  come  and  get  the  beast  in  the  morning.  Now  let’s  have  a  bit 
of  wine  and  some  bread. 

Tito 

I’ll  get  you  the  best  wine  I  have,  Salvatore.  (He  smiles.)  I  give 
it  only  to  my  friends. 

[He  goes  out. 

Salvatore 
Humph ! 

[ There  is  a  pause.  Salvatore  lights  a  cigarette.  Then  a  knock 
upon  the  door. 

Salvatore 
Come  in. 

[A  man  of  about  thirty-two  enters.  He  comes  slowly  into  the 
circle  of  light.  Salvatore  watches  him  curiously. 
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Salvatore 

Well? 

The  Stranger 

I  don’t  seem  to  remember  you. 

Salvatore 

Should  you? 

The  Stranger 

Yes.  And  you  should  remember  me. 

Salvatore 

Well,  I  don’t. 

[The  Stranger  snaps  his  fingers. 

The  Stranger 

Salvatore,  isn’t  it? 

Salvatore 

That’s  right.  But  who  are  you? 

The  Stranger 

Giovanni.  (He  smiles ,  Salvatore  stares  at  him.)  You  don’t 
believe  me.  (He  reaches  into  the  inside  pocket  oj  his  coat  and  takes 
out  a  wallet.)  Can  you  read? 

Salvatore 

Yes. 

[Giovanni  takes  a  paper  from  the  wallet.  He  gives  it  to  Salva¬ 
tore. 

Giovanni 

There’s  my  passport. 

[Salvatore  examines  it. 

Salvatore 

Well !  ( He  rises  and  extends  his  hand.  They  shake.)  Glad 

to  see  you  back,  Giovanni.  But  I’d  never  have  known  you. 

[Giovanni  puts  the  passport  back  in  his  wallet  and  sits  down. 
Salvatore  does  likewise . 

Giovanni 

Changed  a  bit? 

Salvatore 

More  than  that. 

Giovanni 

Well,  fifteen  years.  And  I  was  only  seventeen  when  I  left. 
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Salvatore. 

Your  father  won’t  know  you. 

Giovanni  (softly) 

Father  ...  I  didn’t  dare  to  ask  about  him. 

Salvatore 
He’s  well. 

Giovanni 

I  hated  to  leave  him  alone  here.  But  I  had  my  own  way  to 
make. 

Salvatore 

You’ve  done  well? 

[Giovanni  shows  him  the  contents  of  the  wallet. 

Giovanni 

Two  thousand  lire  there.  And  plenty  more  in  the  bank. 
Salvatore 

Humph!  Maybe  you’ve  forgotten  that  life  is  cheap  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Giovanni 

I  can  take  care  of  myself. 

[A  door  closes  outside. 

Salvatore 

There’s  your  father  now. 

Giovanni 

Not  a  word,  then.  See  if  he  knows  me. 

[Tito  enters  with  some  wine  and  breads 
Salvatore 

You’ve  been  long  enough. 

Tito 

Ah,  I’m  not  as  spry — 

[He  stops  on  catching  sight  of  Giovanni,  who  has  risen. 
Giovanni 

Good  evening. 

Tito 

Good  evening. 

Giovanni 

I’m  a  stranger  here.  I  thought  you  might  give  me  lodging 
for  the  night. 
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Tito 

Well — (He  puts  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  table.)  I  am  a  poor 
man,  sir. 

Giovanni  ( with  a  smile) 

Oh,  I’ll  pay  you  for  it.  But  it’s  late  and  I’m  tired.  Too  tired 
to  walk  that — (He  turns  to  Salvatore,) — how  far  did  you  say  it  was 
to  the  village? 

Salvatore 

About  four  miles. 

Giovanni 

And  four  miles  of  this  mountain  road  is  worth  eight  on  the 
plain. 

Tito 

Of  course,  of  course.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  room  for — twelve 

lire. 

Giovanni 

Twe — come,  come! 

Tito 

I  am  a  poor  man,  sir. 

Giovanni 

Humph!  You  have  a  poor  mouth,  that’s  sure. 

Tito 

I  am  saving  up  to  go  to  America.  I  have  a  son  there.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  fifteen  years.  I  am — 

Giovanni  (hastily) 

All  right.  Twelve  lire,  then. 

[He  sits  again. 

Tito 

Thank  you.  (He  hesitates) — Ah — 

Giovanni 

Well? 

Tito 

You  would  rather  pay  when  you  leave? 

[Giovanni  chuckles. 

Giovanni 

Which  means  that  you  want  the  money  now,  is  that  it?  (Tito 
says  nothing.  Giovanni  brings  out  some  change  from  his  pocket.) 
All  right.  Here. 
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[He  puts  the  money  on  the  table.  Tito  picks  it  up.  Again  he 
hesitates. 

Tito 

And  maybe  you  would  like  some  wine,  too — and  a  bit  of  bread? 
[Giovanni  is  just  about  to  put  the  rest  oj  the  change  back  in  his 
pocket.  He  pauses ,  gives  Tito  a  wryly  humorous  look  and  without  a 
word  tosses  a  feiv  more  coins  down  on  the  table. 

Tito 

Thank  you. 

Giovanni 

I  think  you  would  kill  your  son  for  a  few  extra  lire. 

[Tito’s  eyes  flash  with  momentary  anger .  Then  he  says  with  quiet 
dignity : 

Tito 

I  love  my  son,  sir.  (Giovanni  has  difficulty  in  concealing  his 
delight.)  I  will  get  your  room  ready,  sir. 

[He  goes  out.  Giovanni  watches  him  fondly. 

Giovanni 

The  old  rascal! 

Salvatore 

Didn’t  even  guess,  did  he? 

Giovanni  (taking  his  gaze  from  the  door) 

What? — No.  And  don’t  tell  him.  I  have  a  little  plan  of  my 
own.  I’ll  try  it  tomorrow.  (He  yawns  slightly.)  I  am  tired!  (He 
looks  toward  the  door  again.)  The  old  rascal!  ...  He  looks  well. 
.  .  .  It’s  good  to  see  him  again.  .  .  .  Fifteen  years.  .  .  . 

Salvatore 

Are  you  going  back  to  America  ? 

[Giovanni  glances  at  him ,  then  away. 

Giovanni 

That  depends.  (He  reflects  a  moment,  then  turns  with  some  re¬ 
luctance  to  the  other  man.)  Tell  me,  Salvatore — Luisa — 

[He  has  not  the  courage  to  finish  the  question,  but  his  eyes  and 
his  tenseness  are  eloquent.  A  startled  look  has  come  upon  Salvatore’s 
face  at  the  mention  of  Luisa’s  name.  He  turns  his  gaze  slowly  to  the 
eager  Giovanni.  He  speaks,  slowly  and  quietly,  but  with  a  note  of 
harshness  in  his  voice. 
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Salvatore 
Luisa  .  .  . 

Giovanni 

She  isn’t — 

[ There  is  a  long  pause.  The  two  men  stare  at  each  other.  Finally : 
Salvatore 

So  that’s  why  she  keeps  putting  me  off.  .  .  . 

Giovanni 

Then  she  is  alive ! 

Salvatore 

She  was  waiting  for  you.  .  .  . 

Giovanni 

Yes.  She  said  she  would  wait  fifteen  years.  It  was  a  long  time. 
But  we  were  very  young. 

Salvatore 

And  that  was  why  you  came  back. 

[Giovanni  nods  happily.  Salvatore  strikes  the  table  softly  with 
his  fist.  A  slight  pause.  Then: 

Salvatore 

To  think — a  few  months  more — 

[Giovanni  throws  his  head  back. 

Giovanni 

I  am  so  happy!  (Salvatore  gives  him  a  venomous  glance.  Gio¬ 
vanni  remembers  him. \  and  is  apologetic.)  But  I’m  sorry. 

Salvatore  (bitterly) 

Yes.  So  I  see. 

[Giovanni  shrugs  and  spreads  his  hands  expressively. 

Giovanni 

Well — love — and  war !  Come,  take  it  like  a  hero,  Salvatore.  Let’s 
drink  to  her. 

[He  pours  out  a  glass  of  wine.  But  Salvatore  snarls. 

Salvatore 

Damn  you  and  her ! 

[Giovanni  chuckles  and  begins  to  drink.  Tito  re-enters. 

Tito 

The  room  is  ready,  sir. 
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Giovanni 

Good.  (He  finishes  the  wine  and  rises.)  I’ll  leave  you  then — 
before  I  fall  asleep  here.  (He  goes  to  the  door.)  Goodnight. 

[He  goes  out ,  closing  the  door. 

Tito 

Goodnight,  sir.  ( He  glances  at  Salvatore  and  smiles.)  Thinking 
of  Luisa,  Salvatore? 

[He  sits  and  pours  wine  for  himself  and  Salvatore. 

Salvatore 

Not  exactly. 

[He  drinks  a  bit  of  wine.  There  is  silence.  Salvatore  is  think¬ 
ing  and  to  fudge  from  his  face  his  thoughts  are  murderous.  He  turns 
the  glass  in  his  hand.  Then  he  glances  sideways  at  Tito.  When  he 
speaks  again ,  he  is  over-casual. 

Salvatore 

Lot  of  money  that  fellow  has. 

Tito  (immediately  interested) 

Yes? 

Salvatore  (nodding) 

Two  thousand  lire. 

Tito  (impressed) 

Two  thousand — but  how  do  you  know? 

Salvatore 

He  showed  me.  It’s  in  his  wallet. 

Tito  ( shaking  his  head ) 

What  a  fool ! 

Salvatore 

To  tell  me  ? 

Tito 

To  carry  so  much  with  him — at  night — and  alone. 

Salvatore 

Oh ! — He’d  be  a  fool  to  tell  me,  too  ...  If  I  wanted  money  as  badly 
as — well,  as  you  do  for  example. 

[He  smiles  at  Tito.  There  is  a  slight  pause.  Then  Tito  chuckles 
— a  bit  forcedly. 

Tito 

Yes. 

[Another  pause.  Salvatore  drinks. 
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Salvatore 

Well,  there’s  your  chance,  Tito. 

Tito 

Two  thousand  lire.  .  .  . 

Salvatore 

He  wouldn’t  miss  it  much. 

Tito 

I  could  go  to  America.  .  .  . 

Salvatore 

He  has  plenty  more.  He  told  me  so. 

Tito 

But  he’d  know  who  took  it. 

Salvatore 

That’s  true. 

Tito  ( resignedly ) 

Oh,  well. 

Salvatore 

Still,  there’s  a  way  out  of  that — if  you’re  not  afraid. 

Tito 

You  mean  .  .  . 

Salvatore 

I  think  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Tito  ( shaking  his  head )  There’s  too  much  killing  around  here. 

[Salvatore  shrugs . 

Salvatore 

Life’s  cheap.  And  for  two  thousand  lire.  .  .  . 

Tito 

Where  does  he  keep  the  wallet? 

Salvatore 

Underneath  his  pillow,  I  suppose.  That’s  the  usual  place. 

[There  is  a  moment's  silence . 

Tito 

He  has  a  rough  tongue  and  no  respect  for  old  age,  that’s  sure. 
You  heard  him  say  I  would  kill  my  son  for  a  few  lire. 

Salvatore 

Yes.  I  wondered  why  you  didn’t  draw  a  knife  on  him. 

Tito 

My  blood  boils  when  I  remember  it. 
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Salvatore 

A  man  has  a  right  to  strike  for  his  honor,  Tito. 

[Another  pause. 

Tito 

It  may  be  years  before  I  have  enough  money  to  go  to  America. 
And  then  I’d  be  too  old. 

[Salvatore  goes  to  the  door ,  listens  a  moment,  then  returns. 
Salvatore 

He’s  sleeping.  Now’s  your  chance.  Give  me  a  hundred  lire  and 
I’ll  help  you  get  rid  of  the  body. 

[Tito  rises  slowly. 

Tito 

All  right. 

Salvatore 

Have  you  a  knife  ? 

Tito 

Yes. 

[His  hand  goes  to  the  inside  pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  goes  easily 
to  the  door,  listens  a  moment,  opens  it  softly,  and  goes  out.  Salvatore 
watches  him  tensely.  A  moment’s  silence.  Then  a  horrible  moan,  cut 
short.  A  slight  pause,  then  Tito  re-enters,  the  wallet  in  his  trembling 
hands.  He  fumbles  to  open  it. 

Salvatore 

Here.  Let  me  have  it.  Take  some  wine. 

[Tito  hands  the  wallet  over,  takes  his  half-filled  glass  and  gulps 
down  the  wine.  Salvatore  puts  the  money  on  the  table . 

Salvatore 

There.  I  take  this  hundred.  The  rest  is  yours. 

Tito 

Yes,  yes.  (He  picks  up  the  money.  Salvatore  is  looking  at  the 
passport.)  What’s  that  ? 

Salvatore 

Some  kind  of  paper. 

Tito 

Better  burn  it.  And  the  wallet,  too. 

Salvatore 

Yes.  (He  goes  out.  Tito  has  just  finished  counting  the  money 
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when  he  returns.)  Come.  Let’s  finish  this.  Get  him  out  of  here. 
Tito  (reflectively) 

One  thousand,  nine  hundred  lire.  .  .  . 

Salvatore 
Come  on. 

[He  goes  out. 

Tito 

Yes  . . .  yes.  (Then,  as  he  goes  toward  the  door) :  It  will  be  good 
to  see  my  son  again.  .  .  . 


Greetings  of  the  French  Academy 


EMINENCE 

Mil  huit  cent  quatre-vingt-un  est  une  date  qui  a  fait  epoque  dans 
les  annales  de  notre  college,  date  ou,  nous  le  rappelons  avec  orgueil, 
vous  regutes  votre  diplome  de  bachelier. 

Cinquante  annees  se  sont  e’coulees  depuis  ce  jour  ou  votre  Alma 
Mater  vous  voyait  avec  regret  partir,  et  se  demandait,  dans  sa  mater- 
nelle  anxiete,  quel  allait  devenir  le  cours  de  vos  destinees. 

II  a  plu  a  Dieu,  dans  sa  bonte,  de  couronner  votre  auguste  chef 
des  dignites  les  plus  hautes  auxquelles  un  homme  puisse  aspirer  ici 
bas.  A  Faureole  de  la  science  et  du  sacerdoce  catholique,  il  lui  a  plu 
d’ajouter  le  prestige  de  l’autorite  archiepiscopale  et  cardinalice.  Rome, 
Portland  et  Boston  surtout  ont  ete  assez  heureuses  pour  beneficier  des 
richesses  de  votre  zele  et  de  vos  talents. 

C’est  de  tout  coeur  que,  en  ce  cinquantenaire  joyeux,  nous 
implorons  de  Dieu  pour  votre  Eminence  d’autres  longues  annees 
encore,  ramplies  de  graces  de  choix  temporelles  et  spirituelles,  que 
viendront  dignement  couronner  les  joies  ineffables  du  ciel. 

Dans  votre  bienveillance  extreme  vous  avez  daigne  combler  de 
vos  largesses  inoubliables  et  de  votre  bonte  toute  paternelle  notre 
petit  groupe  d’etudiants  qui  composent  FAcademie  Frangaise  de 
“Boston  College.”  Soyez-en  profondement  remercies  par  ceux  qui 
aiment  tout  particulierement  a  se  dire : 

de  votre  Eminence 

les  petits  freres  respectueux  et  aimants : 
les  jnembres  de 

l’Academie  Frangaise  de  “Boston  College.” 

Rev.  Paul  de  Mangeleere,  S .J.,  Moderator. 

James  Cotter,  President. 


Greetings  of  the  Spanish  Academy 


A  Su  Eminencia  el  llustrisimo  Cardenal  O'Connell ,  Sacerdote 
Devoto ,  Obispo  Venerable,  Amadisimo  Cardenal: 

El  Presidente  y  Miembros  de  la  Academia  Espanola  de  Boston 
College,  suplican  a  Vuestra  Eminencia  el  privilegio  de  ofreceros,  en 
el  quincuagesimo  aniversario  de  vuestra  graduacion  de  Alma  Mater, 
sus  fervientes  congratulaciones.  Se  complacen  en  unir  sus  oraciones  a 
las  de  todos  los  fieles,  para  pedir  a  Dios  que  conceda  a  Vuestra  Eminen¬ 
cia  salud  completa  y  las  fuerzas  requeridas,  a  fin  de  que  asi  podais 
continuar  desempenando  felizmente  vuestro  sagrado  ministerio. 
Vuestra  vida  es  un  ejemplo  de  devocion  y  sacrificio.  Que  ella  sirva 
para  siempre  como  noble  inspiracion  en  la  vida  espiritual  de  todos  los 
Catolicos  de  America. 

Que  Dios  os  bendiga,  Principe  Glorioso  de  nuestra  Iglesia. 

Vuestros  Hijos  en  Cristo, 

Charles  Nolan,  Presidente. 

Frederick  S.  Conlin,  Director. 


Transfusion 

The  blood  ran  down  my  finger, 
Upon  the  rose-thorn’s  spear. 
Ah !  that  this  drop  might  linger 
In  thy  dark  vein,  my  dear. 

For  lest  the  rose-blush  wither 
And  only  the  thorns  remain, 

I  send  my  heart’s  blood  thither 
To  bring  it  back  again. 


Robert  Toland. 


Greetings  of  the  Greek  Academy 


•  ••••••••• 


5'Ava^  jtdteQ  T8  ?iaou 
’Ewdrjaia^  xe,  xaM?£* 

’'Ejraivov  \vuv  58%80'froa, 

<I>aidov  [xev5  ujdoov  8e, 

2e  yd 9  Xiav  cpdauuev 
qpdxaxog  ievcov  st. 

Kal  xou  8i8(xaxcdeiou 
'HJicov  6  (pcoaqpoQog  cm, 

’'Agiaxe  xtdv  ixotfrrixtov. 
c'0|.ir|()og  d)t;  8e5o)X8 
To  adfifioAov,  8i8aoy.o)v 
'H|xag  aei  y’  aoiaxovg 
Elvai  t’  ujreiQoxcmg  xe 
’'AMcov,  cm  y’  f|y8fioov  el 
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Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J., 

Moderator. 

John  D.  Day, 

"A  Qxm 


Greetings  of  the  Campion  Club 


•  •  • 


Soft  sleep  the  mists  at  evening.  The  far  moon 
So  slowly  filled  with  the  increasing  light 
Gathers  the  stars  in  splendor,  and  the  dark 
Mounts  softly  up  until  the  peak  alone 
Is  brilliant  in  the  fadeless  sun.  So  he, 

Our  Master  above  the  gloomy  world  doth  rise 
Brilliant  and  stern,  though  all  the  land  is  dark. 

(From  “The  White  King’s  Son”:  A  Masque  Written  and  Produced  for  His 
Eminence,  The  Cardinal.) 

John  Louis  Bonn,  S.J.,  Moderator 
Charles  Quinn,  President. 


CAFE 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 


M  t  didn't  look  like  a  clean  place  to  eat.  In  fact,  I 
suppose  that  most  people  stepping  into  it  for  the  first  time  would  be 
inclined  to  say  it  was  not  a  clean  place  to  eat.  However,  not  being 
very  meticulous  on  the  point,  I  didn’t  mind  especially.  Anyhow,  there 
is  a  certain  stain  and  duskiness  about  old  floors  and  tables  and  chairs 
that  I  like ;  and  this  place,  if  anything,  was  stained  and  old.  It  gave 
the  impression  of  being  much  eaten  and  much  smoked  in,  and  after  all, 
that  is  mostly  what  a  restaurant  is  for. 

Besides,  there  is  a  form  of  cleanliness  in  restaurants,  the  repug¬ 
nance  of  which  Pete’s  happily  spared  me.  There  was  one  of  these  new, 
shiny,  “smoke  and  food  do  not  mix  well”  places  around  the  block.  Its 
walls  were  perfectly  white  and  sanitary  save  where  they  were  muraled 
with  brilliant  pastoral  scenes — green  fields  and  placid  streams — or 
equally  brilliant  scenes  of  impossible  seas  and  clipper  ships.  It  was 
one  of  a  huge  chain  of  cafeterias,  each  one  of  which  served  fig  squares 
precisely  three  and  a  half  inches  square,  measured,  I  think,  by  a  vernier 
caliper. 

But  Pete’s  place  was  more  comfortable.  He  didn’t  measure  out 
his  mashed  potatoes  with  an  ice  cream  scoop.  And  you  could  go  get 
a  glass  of  water  there  and  be  assured  that  a  white-coated  “attendant” 
would  not  chase  off  with  half  of  your  steak  and  peas. 

But  I  haven’t  told  you  where  Pete’s  cafe  took  up  its  stand.  It 
,was  tucked  into  a  neat  little  corner  of  Watling  avenue,  between  the 
Station  and  Cross  square.  The  building  itself,  of  which  the  restaurant 
occupied  the  whole  lower  floor,  was  an  old  wooden  affair,  thrown  up 
as  it  were  by  some  builder  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  to  more  important  and 
more  careful  work.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  builder 
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left  behind  him  a  touch  of  genius  which  his  more  careful  work  never 
knew.  At  any  rate,  the  building  had  a  felicity  about  it  which  may 
only  be  described  by  the  adjective  “wild,”  as  though  it  were  the  in¬ 
deliberate  poetry  of  an  utterly  impossible,  fantastic  dream.  One  didn’t 
notice  this  peculiarity  of  the  building  until  he  had  visited  it,  say,  a 
dozen  times.  But  after  once  sensing  this  note  of  fantasy  in  it,  it  clung 
mysteriously  to  one,  and  continued  to  unfold  itself  in  small,  startling 
revelations. 

It  was  Pete  himself  who  first  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  his 
building.  And,  judging  from  his  glee  when  he  told  of  it,  I  rather  think 
that  Pete  bought  the  shack  more  because  of  the  wild  romance  of  the 
thing  than  because  of  a  serious  desire  to  become  a  victualer. 

As  you  might  imagine,  Pete  was  an  interesting  fellow.  He  was  a 
big,  swarthy  Italian,  dark  skinned,  and  with  a  face  carved  like  a  totem 
pole.  He  wasn’t  exactly  pleasant  looking,  except  for  his  eyes.  They 
had  a  sparkle  and  dance  about  them  that  was  almost  incongruous  in 
a  huge  man  like  Pete.  Fancy  a  great  rough  fellow  with  the  eyes  of  a 
child !  Everything  about  him  was  of  heroic  proportions.  And  his  grin 
was  most  heroic  of  all.  It  spread  over  his  face  like  a  great  scar,  or 
like  a  stream  cut  through  a  rough  meadow. 

Pete  always  worked  nights.  He  said  it  was  lots  more  fun  work¬ 
ing  nights.  In  the  daytime,  his  patrons  were  mostly  white  collared 
“chicken  sandwich”  customers,  who  scribbled  figures  or  sold  men’s 
shirts  in  the  shops  along  the  avenue.  Pete  didn’t  refer  to  his  daytime 
customers  much,  but  when  he  did  it  was  as  if  to  say  that  they  were 
pitiful  enough,  but  likewise  dull. 

But  nights  it  was  different.  At  least,  there  was  some  revealing 
quality  in  the  night  which  brushed  aside  people’s  exteriors;  not  en¬ 
tirely,  to  be  sure,  but  sufficiently  to  expose  a  reality  which  was  cloaked 
by  day.  It  was  inexplicably  fascinating  this  sharp  silhoueting  by 
night  of  people  who  dropped  into  Pete’s. 

These  customers  were  strangely  different :  not  merely  in  the 
respective  dress,  age,  occupation,  and  taste,  of  frocked-for-dinner  gen¬ 
tlemen,  sailors,  charwomen,  and  hooting  inebriates,  but  with  a  vast, 
incomprehensible  difference.  It  was  a  difference  of  soul,  of  emo¬ 
tions  and  thoughts  which  could  not  be  shared,  which  no  one  else  could 
understand.  And  it  was  strange,  too,  how  the  really  terrible,  profound 
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loneliness  of  each  one  of  them  was  suggested — by  some  slight  inflection 
of  the  voice,  or  by  the  shape  of  a  man’s  hands,  suddenly  revealed. 

I  suppose  you’d  say  that  Pete’s  place  was  a  trifle  vulgar.  Maybe 
it  was.  It  certainly  was  of,  by,  for  the  people. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  untamed  at  Pete’s.  It  had  about  it 
a  certain  hearty,  primitive  wildness.  There  was  a  spirit  about  it  which 
reminded  one  of  the  wild,  uncontrollable  laughter  of  mountains  when 
the  wind  bursts  through  them.  It  was  all  so  utterly  inexplicable — the 
crazy,  old  building  with  its  ridiculous  windows  and  impossible  beams, 
and  Pete  of  the  childlike  eyes,  and  the  strange,  lonely  people  who  crept 
in  at  night.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  rational  in  anything  of  this, 
yet  it  held  a  significance  that  was  inescapable  and  impenetrable — it 
was  significant  with  a  deep,  wild,  insane  significance. 


Rosary 

One  night  fingers  of  supplication  burnt  you, 

Another  came — two  beads  were  wed  by  fear — 

A  bead  of  wood  beside  a  bead  of  tear, 

And  you  passed  on  as  you  were  wont  to  do. 

You  that  have  listened  to  the  deep  heart’s  cry, 

The  saddest  I  have  uttered,  as  before 
Glide  on,  for  there  are  many  decades  more 
And  past  my  tired  lips  run  softly  by. 

For  hands  that  held  you  testily,  are  shaking. 

Fingers  that  bruised  you — passionately  still; 

The  voice  is  silent,  and  the  sad  eyes  will, 

Cease  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  long  night’s  waking. 

You  have  once  bloomed  upon  the  rose-tree’s  bough, 
And  swift  against  the  finger  tips  have  hastened. 

See  how  my  prayer  becomes  austere  and  chastened — 
Run  softly  through  my  tired  fingers  now. 


Stephen  Fleming. 


ALFRED  NOYES 

Charles  A.  Gallagher 


t 


T 

-JLaken  in  its  entirety,  the  verse  of  Alfred  Noyes  is 
an  objective  demonstration  that,  in  our  day,  a  poet  cannot  live  by  his 
craft  and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  only  such  work  as  is  worthy  of 
that  craft.  Gifted  with  an  unusual  facility  and  grace,  Mr.  Noyes  has 
so  frequently  misused  and  prostituted  these  gifts  (I  presume  under  the 
stress  of  his  publishers’  demands)  as  to  have  written  quite  a  deal  of 
stuff,  eligible  for  any  anthology  of  contemporary  bad  verse.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  were  to  treat  merely  this  phase  of  Noyes,  I  should  be  inex¬ 
cusably  unfair,  for  he  has  written  some  very  fine  verse,  some  good 
poetry  and  at  times  has  manifested  a  penetration  which,  coupled  with 
his  grace  and  beauty  of  expression,  might  have  produced  very  great 
poetry.  And  he  has  failed  to  write  very  great  poetry,  I  believe,  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  same  reason  that  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  some  bad 
poetry,  because  he  has  failed  to  master  his  talents. 

The  faults  of  a  poet  can  very  frequently  be  explained  by  an  ex¬ 
cessive  exercise  of  those  abilities  which  when  properly  controlled 
constitute  poetic  virtues.  It  is  thus  with  Noyes.  His  fascination  for 
that  soft  and  delicately  shaded  beauty  which  is  loveliness  and  his 
ability  to  catch  that  sort  of  beauty  in  a  verse  are  factors  which  have 
caused  him  to  write  verse  which,  with  few  exceptions,  is  very  beautiful, 
very  delightful,  but  not  very  strong.  His  poetry  is  picturesque  rather 
than  illuminating ;  it  is  a  succession  of  images  rather  than  a  blinding 
revelation. 

Excepting  very  few  of  his  poems,  the  great  bulk  of  Alfred  Noyes’ 
poetry,  and  it  is  a  great  bulk,  would  hardly  justify  any  ranking  of  him 
as  a  real  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  that  the  poet 
is  a  seer,  that  his  is  the  perception  and  fitting  expression  of  ultimate 
and  absolute  truth. 
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However,  his  imaginative  power,  his  ability  to  write  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  musical  type  of  verse  could  never  justly  go  unmentioned  in  a 
most  cursory  treatment  of  his  work.  Most  typical  of  this  faculty  of 
Noyes  is  the  following  excerpt  from  the  poem,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice: 

“Red  were  the  lips  that  hovered  above  her  lips  in  the  flowery  haze  of  the  June-day; 

Red  as  a  rose  through  the  perfumed  mist  of  passion  that  reeled  before  her  eyes; 

Strong  and  smooth  sunburnt  arms  that  folded  her  heart  to  his  heart  in  the  noon  day ; 

Strong  and  supple  with  throbbing  sunshine  under  the  blinding  southern  skies.” 

Here  Noyes  has  created  his  atmosphere  colorful  and  vivid  with 
admirable  skill.  The  picture  is  given  in  the  round.  Every  word  has  a 
definite  purpose  and  every  word  achieves  that  purpose.  This  is  Noyes 
at  his  best  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  himself.  I  say  as  he  has  seen 
fit  to  because  it  is  my  own  belief  that  had  he  so  wished  Alfred  Noyes 
might  have  written  much  more  vital  poetry  than  he  has  written.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  discuss  this  belief  and  my  reasons  for  it  later. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  his  facility  at  graceful,  colorful  and 
musical  verse  that  Noyes  should  write  a  goodly  amount  of  verse  in 
the  ballad  form  or  forms  closely  associated  with  the  ballad.  And  in 
such  poems,  of  which  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  The  Wine  Press,  and  The 
Highwayman  are  notable  examples,  he  has  had  most  success. 

When  he  has  attempted  to  write  a  humorous,  rollicking  type  of 
verse,  Noyes’  delicate  touch  has  been  sufficient  to  utterly  defeat  his 
purpose.  The  rough  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  vulgar  spirit  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  such  verse  has  been  entirely  missed  in  The  Lord 
of  Misrule,  as  is  evident  from  the  opening  lines : 

All  on  a  fresh  May  morning,  I  took  my  love  to  church, 

To  see  if  Parson  Primrose  were  safely  on  his  perch. 

He  scarcely  got  to  Thirdly,  or  squire  began  to  snore, 

When,  like  a  sunlit  sea-wave, 

A  green  and  crimson  sea-wave, 

A  frolic  of  madcap  May-folk  came  whooping  through  the  door. 

Immediately  I  get  the  picture  of  sweet  and  lovely  rogues ;  to  say 
the  least,  the  thing  is  quite  incongruous.  You  can’t  go  out  and  paint 
the  town  pink  without  looking  a  bit  foolish.  As  it  goes  on  the  poem 
becomes  mildly  enthusiastic,  but  never,  as  it  should,  lusty. 

However,  Alfred  Noyes  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  pure  lyric, 
the  ballad  and  dramatic  poem,  he  has  also  ventured  into  the  epic  field 
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in  at  least  two  works,  his  Drake,  and  the  triology  called  The  Torch 
Bearers ;  and  I  regret  that  I  must  speak  of  these  not  in  terms  of  high¬ 
est  praise.  And  the  censure  that  I  shall  level  against  these  poems  is 
occasioned  by  practically  the  same  faults  in  both.  A  very  apparent 
poetic  insincerity  and  a  false  solemnity  have  induced  into  the  triology 
a  wooden  lifelessness  that  is  fatal  to  poetry  or,  for  that  matter,  good 
verse. 


“  ‘Tomorrow  night’ — so  wrote  their  chief — ‘we  try 
Our  great  new  telescope  the  hundred-inch. 

Your  Milton’s  Optic  Tube  has  gained  in  power, 

Since  Galilea,  famous,  blind,  and  old, 

Talked  with  him,  in  that  prison  of  the  sky. 

We  creep  to  power  by  inches.  Europe  trusts 
Her  ‘giant  forty’  still.  Even  tonight 
Our  own  old  sixty  has  its  work  to  do ; 

And  now  our  hundred  inch  ...  I  hardly  dare 
To  think  what  this  new  muzzle  of  ours  may  find.’  ” 

And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  hundreds  of  lines.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  good  lines  in  each  of  the  three  volumes,  but  un¬ 
happily  they  have  not  had  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  leaven  in  the 
measures  of  meal  and  in  themselves  they  can  hardly  justify  the  less 
exalted  passages.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  a  mythical 
reader.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  his  concept  that  natural 
physical  laws  and  phenomena  are  but  manifestations  of  God  as  the 
source  of  all  beauty  and  truth  and  the  concept  that  the  scientist’s  is  a 
noble  work  by  virtue  of  its  tendency  to  lead  the  worker  to  God.  But 
I  am  forced  to  admit  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  not  exactly  exhausted  the 
poetic  possibilities  of  these  ideas. 

In  the  narrative  poem,  Drake,  faults,  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  triology,  are  in  evidence.  The  same  false  solemnity  plus  a  sort  of 
imperialistic  patriotism  plus  intermittent  laudation  of  Good  Queen 
Bess  effect  a  stiffness  and  deadness  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  triology. 

I  have  said  earlier  that  Noyes  at  times  has  given  indication  that 
he  might  have  become  a  much  finer  poet.  In  Rank  and  File ,  in  which, 
incidentally,  he  has  ably  coupled  a  vivid  imagination  with  a  concept 
of  real  worth,  one  line  stands  out  as  indicative  of  a  depth  of  penetration 
not  shown  in  most  of  his  work.  Alfred  Noyes  has  not  very  often  writ¬ 
ten  of : 
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“Terrible,  beautiful  human  faces.” 

In  fact,  he  gives  very  little  indication  of  the  vision  of  terrible  beauty. 

Again,  further  evidence  of  a  very  definite  but  little  used  power  is 
found  in  The  Wine-Press,  which,  despite  a  strain  of  pacificism,  has 
some  very  fine  passages,  such  as  the  following  directed  at  those  who 
manoeuvered  international  crises  and  consequent  wars  for  business 
reasons : 

“For  they  were  strong.  So  might  is  right, 

And  reason  wins  the  day, 

And,  if  at  a  touch  of  a  silver  bell 
They  plunged  fine  nations  into  hell, 

The  blood  of  peasants  is  not  red 
A  hundred  miles  away.” 

Despite  its  flaws,  I  have  chosen  this  passage  because  of  its  effective 
ironic  suggestion.  To  me,  the  bit  is  reminiscent  of  Chesterton — praise 
enough  for  any  man. 

However,  an  unmistakable  witness  to  Noyes’  potentialities  is  his 
poem,  The  Mystic,  which  has  a  strength,  a  clarity  of  vision  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  that  once  and  for  all  rank  the  author  a  very  fine  poet,  if  one  who 
has  not  yet  risen  to  the  eminence  he  might  occupy.  It  being  short,  I 
quote  the  poem  in  full: 

“With  wounds  outreddening  every  moon-washed  rose 
King  Love  went  thro’  earth’s  garden-close! 

From  that  first  gate  of  birth  in  the  golden  gloom, 

I  traced  Him.  Thorns  had  frayed  His  garment’s  hem, 

Ay,  and  His  flesh !  I  worked,  I  followed  them 
Down  to  that  threshold  of — the  tomb. 

“And  there  Love  vanished,  yet  I  entered!  Night 
And  doubt  mocked  at  the  dwindling  light; 

Strange  clawlike  hands  flung  me  their  shadowing  hate. 

I  climbed  the  dreadful  stairways  of  desire 
Between  a  thousand  eyes  and  wings  of  fire, 

And  knocked  upon  the  second  Gate. 

“The  second  Gate!  When,  like  a  warrior,  helmed, 

In  battle  on  battle  overwhelmed, 

My  soul  lay  stabbed  by  all  the  swords  of  sense, 

Blinded  and  stunnned  by  stars  and  flowers  and  trees 
Did  I  not  struggle  on  my  bended  knees 
And  wrestle  with  Omnipotence? 
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“Did  earth  not  flee  before  me,  when  the  breath 
Of  worship  smote  her  with  strange  death, 

Withered  her  gilded  garment,  broke  her  word, 

Shattered  her  graven  images  and  smote 
All  her  light  sorrows  thro’  the  breast  and  throat 
Whose  death  cry  crowned  me  God  and  Lord? 

“Yea,  God  and  Lord!  Had  tears  not  purged  my  sight? 

I  saw  the  myriad  gates  of  Light, 

Opening  and  shutting  in  each  way-side  flower, 

And  like  a  warder  in  the  gleam  of  each, 

Death,  whispering  some  strange  eternal  speech 
To  every  passing  hour. 

“The  second  Gate?  Was  I  not  born  to  pass 
A  million?  Tho’  skies  be  brass 

And  the  earth  iron,  shall  I  not  win  thro’  all? 

Shall  I  who  made  the  infinite  heavens  every  mark, 

Shrink  from  this  first  wild  horror  of  the  dark, 

These  formless  gulps,  these  glooms  that  crawl? 

“Never  was  mine  that  easy  faithless  hope, 

That  makes  all  life  one  flowery  slope 
To  heaven !  Mine  be  the  vast  assaults  of  doom, 
Trumpets,  defeats,  red  anguish,  age-long  strife, 

Ten  million  deaths,  ten  million  gates  to  life, 

The  insurgent  heart  that  bursts  the  tomb. 

“Vain,  vain,  unutterably  vain  are  all 
The  sights  and  sounds  that  sink  and  fall, 

The  words  and  symbols  of  this  fleeting  breath ; 

Shall  I  not  drown  the  finite  in  the  whole, 

Cost  of  this  body  and  complete  my  soul 
Thro’  deaths  beyond  this  gate  of  death. 

“It  will  not  open !  Through  the  bars  I  see 
The  glory  and  the  mystery 

Wind  upward  ever!  The  earth-like  dawn  breaks!  I  bleed, 
With  beating  here  for  entrance.  Hark,  O,  hark, 

Love,  Love,  return  and  give  me  the  great  Dark 
Which  is  the  light  of  life  indeed.” 
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I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  this  paper  would  seem  to  some 
a  most  abusive  thing  and  that  I  should  appear  to  detest  heartily,  with 
very  little  exception,  the  work  of  Alfred  Noyes.  However,  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  considered  his 
work  as  a  whole  very  pleasing  and  not  very  strong.  And  if  I  am  judg¬ 
ing  the  man  as  a  poet,  it  does  not  suffice  that  he  write,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  pleasing  verse.  The  office  of  the  poet  is  that  of  a  revealer, 
one  who  conveys  intelligibly  and  appropriately  the  vision  of  truth  that 
has  been  granted  him.  And  this  is  not  done  by  pretty  verses. 

It  may  appear  that  I  have  been  inconsistent  saying  at  one  time 
that  Noyes’  work  is  in  the  main  not  real,  vital  poetry,  and  again  that 
he  gives  indication  of  great  potentiality.  However,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  treatment  of  this  kind  must  consider  in  its  entirety  the 
work  of  the  writer  treated  and  that  one  is  hardly  justified  in  judging 
the  man  by  the  significance  of  a  very  few  poems  among  a  great  many. 

Undoubtedly  the  overuse  of  his  facility  and  his  very  infrequent 
successful  ventures  into  the  realm  of  the  substantial  are  explainable 
by  Mr.  Noyes’  decision  to  write  to  and  for  his  readers.  However,  let  it 
be  made  clear  that,  while  I  censure  him  as  a  poet  for  the  outcome  of 
this  choice,  in  no  way  do  I  intend  to  criticise  adversely  the  man 
himself  because  of  that  choice  or  its  outcome.  Indeed,  I  consider  the 
personal  side  of  the  question  none  of  my  business. 

But,  to  return  to  the  literary  discussion  it  might  be  said  that 
Alfred  Noyes  is  a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  who  has  chosen  to  write 
lovely  verses  and  been  quite  successful,  who  has  shown  that  he  is 
capable  of  finer  work  than  lovely  verses.  He  has  certainly  overwritten 
himself.  He  is  just  as  certainly  capable  of  writing  poetry  that  will 
place  him  among  the  very  first  of  his  day.  And  since  he  is  not  an  old 
man  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  poetry  from  his  pen  that  will  be 
worthy  of  that  pen. 


Greetings  of  the  Vergil  Academy 


— Si  qua  pios  respectant  numina,  si  quid 
Usquam  iustitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti 
Praemia  digna  ferant.  Quae  te  tam  laeta  tulerunt 
Saecula?  qui  tanti  talem  genuere  parentes? 

In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 
Lustrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt. 

(Vergil’s  Aeneid,  Book  I,  lines  603-609.) 

Rev.  James  J.  McDermott,  S  J.,  Moderator , 

Francis  McCarthy,  President. 


THE  VIRGIN 

Paul  J.  Kiley 


•  • 


T 

JL.  he  accident  in  the  mountains  had  crippled  Lech- 
ner.  He  would  never  play  the  Christus,  A  year  before  he  had  played 
Judas.  He  had  put  the  cup  to  his  lips,  and  the  cup  had  slipped  from 
his  hands.  And  now  there  was  but  one  thing  left — if  it  were  a  boy — 

It  was  not  a  boy.  Lechner  looked  down  at  the  wailing  infant. 
His  wife  did  not  need  to  speak.  He  knew  what  she  was  thinking. 

“Shush,  little  mother,”  he  said.  “She  is  the  Virgin.” 

The  shop  where  he  had  laid  down  his  carving  of  crosses  and 
images,  Lechner  turned  into  a  sort  of  studio.  Old  Jacob  Breistanter 
gave  him  the  books,  strange  old  musty  scripts  with  the  date  1633  upon 
them,  and  the  vow  written  out  clearly  at  the  end.  He  let  old  Frau 
Mair,  whose  daughter  had  been  the  Virgin  once,  talk  to  him  by  the 
hour.  Maria  Dahl,  too,  sat  often  in  his  high  window  seat.  She  had 
been  the  Virgin  once  herself.  And  all  the  conversation  he  transcribed 
and  stored  with  the  other  material  in  the  workshop. 

Through  nine  years  he  studied,  with  never  a  word  to  the  child 
about  the  part.  He  was  waiting  for  his  day,  instilling  in  the  little 
Anna  that  deep  religious  feeling  which  was  so  necessary  for  her  who 
would  play  the  Virgin.  That  must  be  the  first  thing — for  had  not 
Joseph  Stadler’s  daughter  studied  in  Munich  under  a  well  known 
actress  and  become  so  full  of  artistic  conceits  that  she  was  not 
even  considered  by  the  electors?  And  had  not  Fritz  Arm’s  Gretchen 
married  after  she  was  chosen?  Ja  wokl,  Anna  would  want  it  herself. 

It  was  after  she  had  seen  her  first  play,  when  he  thought  surely 
that  the  child  had  forgotten — three  months  after,  that  she  came  to  him. 

“Father,”  she  said,  with  her  child-eyes  all  round  and  serious, 
“could  you  make  me  the  Virgin?” 
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Gregor  took  her  upon  his  knees.  “If  they  choose  you,  little  child,” 
he  said. 

“They  will  choose  me  if  you  show  me  how  to  be  the  Virgin.” 

“Some  day,  perhaps.  Now  you  are  too  young.  You  must  be  so 
good — and  then  in  five  years — perhaps.” 

She  was  not  quite  satisfied.  It  was  so  much  more  than  a  play  to 
her,  this  fulfilling  of  the  vow  her  people  had  made  when  the  plague 
was  upon  them.  She  sat  still  when  the  old  folks  talked  of  the  beautiful 
Virgins  of  the  past,  her  hands  folded  quietly  in  her  apron,  her  round 
face  looking  so  old,  what  with  the  hair  that  was  bound  in  a  knot  upon 
it,  and  the  intensity  of  her  expression.  And  when  she  had  listened, 
she  would  go  to  the  orchard,  and  standing  by  the  plum  tree,  see  the 
Christ  upon  it,  and  there  was  she  herself  standing  at  the  foot 
as  Christ’s  Mother  had  done.  But  always  she  cut  short  these  dreams. 
Her  father  had  told  her  that  they  would  not  help.  But  now  there  was 
only  one  thing — to  be  good,  so  good. 

She  thought  of  those  childhood  days  later,  when  the  work  actually 
began.  In  the  shop,  amid  the  tools  which  had  seen  but  little  use  lately, 
she  enacted  the  Virgin  while  the  father  sat  on  his  bench  and  watched 
her,  and  in  the  window  seat  old  Jacob  prompted  from  his  long  expe¬ 
rience.  She  smiled  a  bit,  thinking  of  the  dear  plum  tree,  and  looked 
out  at  it  heavy  with  buds  in  the  garden.  And  now  there  did  seem  to 
be  some  one  near  it,  with  a  face  like  John,  she  thought,  only  that  it 
was  turned  toward  her,  and  not  toward  where  the  Christ  should  hang. 

Her  father  had  seen  her  glance.  He  looked  out,  too,  and  motioned 
to  the  stranger  as  if  he  knew  him.  Her  father  knew  so  many  men 
whom  she  had  never  met — old  men  who  had  seen  him  play  the  Judas, 
students  from  far  away  who  asked  him  many  things  about  the  play, 
and  young  travelers  as  this  man  seemed  to  be,  who  had  heard  of  old 
Lechner’s  workshop  and  had  stopped  in  the  village  long  after  they 
should  have  been  on  their  way,  because  her  father’s  voice  was  so  peace¬ 
ful  and  his  knowledge  so  profound. 

But  this  man — “Anna,  a  pilgrim  from  Louvain,  my  good  friend 
John  Burghley,  who  is  enough  of  a  medieval  Englishman  to  love  our 
Passion.”  John?  Strange,  she  had  known  it  would  be  John. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  was 
reached.  She  had  felt  his  eyes  upon  her  through  the  Marriage  Feast 
at  Cana,  but  after  that  she  had  been  nothing  but  the  Virgin,  walking 
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with  the  unconscious  grace  of  one  whose  mind  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  soul.  The  sun  was  going  down  and  the  shadows  began  to  fill  the 
little  room  as  Lechner  raised  the  large  cross  which  he  had  carved  for 
this  great  scene.  Anna,  as  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  stood  by  it.  She  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  there  was  such  grief  in  her  face,  as  only  one  who  knew 
could  have. 

The  little  drama  came  to  an  end.  There  was  complete  silence. 
Lechner  and  old  Jacob  sat  quietly,  and  the  girl  herself  had  sunk  down 
on  the  bench  to  recover  from  the  emotional  strain  under  which  she 
had  been  laboring.  It  had  been  dark  for  a  long  time  before  anybody 
spoke. 

Evening  after  evening  was  beautiful  after  that.  For  weeks  the 
rehearsals  went  on,  with  Burghley  there  in  silence — sometimes  not 
even  looking  as  she  acted,  but  listening  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
And  then  imperceptibly,  a  different  feeling  began  to  come  into  the  little 
group.  Lechner  went  around  worried.  He  could  not  talk  to  Burghley  now 
as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  a  mere  body  there  before  him,  with  the 
mind  far  away.  And  Anna  went  more  and  more  to  the  orchard  where 
she  had  practised  as  a  child,  and  where  Burghley  had  stood,  when  she 
looked  up  and  saw  him.  The  dreams  that  came  to  her  now  lasted 
longer  than  those  of  her  childhood.  Nor  were  they  as  easy  to  put  off. 

And  then  just  before  rehearsal  one  day,  part  of  this  feeling  found 
expression.  Lechner  wished  to  give  added  emphasis  to  Christ’s  reply 
to  Mary  at  the  Marriage  Feast ;  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  from 
this  point  He  would  heed  only  His  Father.  “It  would  leave  no  doubt,” 
he  said. 

Burghley  interrupted.  “That  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Virgin,” 
he  said.  “I  doubt  that  it  would  be  more  dramatic.  The  Virgin — 
And  it  is  not  according  to  Scripture.” 

“There  are  sacred  writers  who  agree  with  me.” 

“But  with  a  strained  interpretation.  You  cannot  find  Tertullian 
or  Origen  or  Aquinas  holding  such  a  thing.” 

“Well — Reicher  holds  it.”  He  got  up  from  his  bench  and  paced 
the  little  room.  “Mother !  Will  you  get  that  book? — And  Zellano  and 
Maret  were  of  the  same  opinion.” 

Frau  Lechner ’s  voice  came  down  from  the  floor  above.  It  was 
not  there.  Had  he  left  it — 
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“Ach,”  Lechner  said,  “all  women  are  blind.”  And  he  laughed 
down  at  them  from  the  stairway. 

Burghley  rose.  He  looked  up  until  Lechner  had  disappeared. 

“Is  he  right,  Anna?”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Are  you  blind?  All  blind?” 

“I  am  afraid  that  I  understand  you.  You  mean — ” 

“I  love  you,  Anna.” 

“Please.  Not  now.  You  should  not  have  said  that.” 

“It  must  be  now.  I  would  have  waited  otherwise.” 

“But  why?” 

“A  telegram  last  week.  One  every  day  since.  My  mother  is 
dying.” 

“I  am  sorry,  John.” 

“I  must  go.” 

“You  could  come  again.” 

“If  she  lives — a  year,  two  years.  If  she  dies — the  estate,  business, 
and — I  love  my  mother,  Anna.  I  could  not  marry  at  once.  I  could 
not  even  bear  to  see  you,  I  think.  It  is  her  one  wish — that  I  marry  be¬ 
fore  she  dies.” 

“I  love  something,  too,  John.  I  love  my  people — and  my  God.” 

“There  could  be  some  one  else.” 

“I  love  my  father.  You  know  how  he  feels?  I  saw  it  one  day 
when  I  was  a  child.  It  is  everything  to  him  who  has  lost  so  much. 
I  must  be  the  Virgin.” 

Old  Lechner  stood  there  then,  looking  down  upon  them  from  the 
stairs.  They  did  not  know  if  he  had  seen  them,  and  he  made  no  sign 
as  he  came  down. 

“There  is  nothing  there,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  know  where  anything 
is  now.  But  when  you  come  again,  I  will  know.” 

Anna  and  John  did  not  have  a  moment  together  after  that.  At 
rehearsals  she  seemed  scarcely  to  see  him.  When  he  called,  she  was 
away.  And  even  had  she  wished  to  see  him,  Lechner  was  always  about, 
worried  and  a  bit  uncertain.  He  seemed  to  have  failed  in  the  last  few 
days.  Things  were  not  as  orderly  as  they  had  been;  something  was 
always  lost,  that  kept  him  hunting  through  tomes  and  along  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  papers.  And  when  Anna  went  to  the  village,  he  discovered 
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suddenly  that  he  needed  exercise.  When  she  sat  beneath  the  plum  tree 
in  the  garden  he,  too,  needed  peace. 

The  election  was  held.  The  people  came  in  all  day,  as  Lechner 
had  dreamed  that  they  would,  when  Anna  was  chosen  as  the  Virgin. 
But  the  old  man  was  troubled  at  his  daughter’s  eyes.  They  were  upon 
the  door  every  time  that  it  opened.  And  every  time  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  grew  in  them.  For  John  did  not  come  that  day. 

And  at  night  in  the  quiet  of  her  room  she  knew  that  things  had 
not  happened  as  they  should.  She  had  hoped  that  when  she  was 
chosen,  her  duty  would  be  clearer  to  her;  but  instead,  a  feeling  of 
futility  came  upon  her,  now  that  her  course  was  so  clear.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable.  It  was  designed.  Nothing  could  change  it  now.  And  she 
lay  there  in  the  dark,  half  praying  that  something  would  change  it. 

Again,  she  thought,  “If  I  go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  stand 
beneath  the  plum  tree  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  child,  I  will  remember 
how  my  father  took  me  on  his  knee  that  day,  and  how  he  looked  at 
me.  And  I  will  have  strength.” 

She  went  out  to  the  plum  tree  when  it  was  light,  and  Burghley 
was  there. 

“I  came  to  say  good  bye  to  it,  Anna.  I  was  beside  it  when  I  saw 
you  first.” 

“You  were  beneath  it  when  I  saw  you  first,”  she  said. 

“I  am  going  home,  Anna.” 

She  came  to  him  with  a  little  cry,  her  hands  outstretched.  It  was 
the  gesture  she  had  made  so  often,  when  the  Chris tus  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  She  knew  suddenly  what  gesture  it  was,  empty  and 
futile. 

“God  keep  you,”  she  said. 

“And  you.”  He  did  not  come  toward  her.  He  stood  there  as  she 
had  seen  him  first,  only  then  the  plum-blossoms  were  bright  above  his 
head,  and  now  the  fruit  was  growing  dark  and  full. 

“Come  back  to  me.” 

He  did  not  answer.  She  had  a  moment’s  vision  of  his  laboring 
over  a  carver’s  bench,  inexperienced,  out  of  place  here  in  her  village. 
There  was  too  wide  a  stretch  of  mountain  and  of  sea  between  them. 
Only  she  could  cross  it. 

They  were  still  for  a  moment.  The  sun  had  not  come  up  as  it  had 
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promised.  A  gray  mist  clung  from  hill  to  hill.  About  them  was  the 
flutter  of  the  first  dead  leaves.  And  a  breeze  came,  chill  and  discon- 
solate.  Anna  sat  down  upon  the  garden  bench. 

“I  will  go  with  you,  John.” 

He  was  beside  her  at  once,  or  not  so  much  beside  her,  as  kneeling 
there,  with  his  head  upon  her  lap.  When  he  looked  up  he  was  smiling, 
but  not  as  a  lover  smiles. 

“So  much  for  me.  And  I  am  giving  what?” 

“Your  love,  dear.” 

“It  is  a  poor  thing,  Anna.  I  did  not  see  how  poor  a  thing  it  was 
before.  It  will  be  better  when  I  bring  it  to  you  again — if  you  can 
wait.” 

He  stood  up  and  lifted  her  two  hands  into  his  own.  He  kissed 
them  very  gently,  and  let  them  fall. 

“Some  day  when  the  plum  trees  are  in  bloom,  I  will  come  to  you, 
with  a  love  that  is  as  tried  as  yours — and  until  then — pray  for  me, 
Gnadige  Jungfrau.” 

So  he  went  away.  And  as  he  turned  to  wave  farewell,  he  saw  old 
Lechner  standing  high  upon  the  garden  steps.  But  he  did  not  know 
if  he  had  seen  them,  for  he  made  no  sign  as  he  came  down.  But  his 
voice  rang  out  clear  in  the  morning  air,  “I  have  found  the  place,”  he 
said.  “I  know  where  everything  is  now.  And  when  you  come  again, 
I  shall  tell  you.” 

And  Burghley  thought  as  he  retreated  in  the  distance,  that  he 
could  hear  the  old  man  saying,  as  he  leaned  above  his  daughter,  “Poor 
little  Virgin.  Poor  little  Virgin.” 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWORD 

(A  Brief  History) 

Edward  B.  Cass 


•  • 


r  r  e  stand  amazed  before  a  sea  of  ancient  weapons 
in  the  magnificent  arms  room  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  London.  What 
tales  they  tell,  these  weapons!  Some  are  designed  with  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity,  others  most  extravagantly  and  intricately.  We  gaze  at  them 
in  our  knowledge  with  keen  interest  and  reverent  respect,  or  in  our 
ignorance  with  wondering  curiosity.  Here  is  one  whose  plain  cross-hilt 
may  have  pressed  a  young  crusader’s  burning  breast  as  he  knelt,  keep¬ 
ing  the  silent  vigil  of  the  night  before  the  altar’s  glowing  lamp,  conse¬ 
crating  his  noble  life  to  open  again  the  Holyland  or  fall  himself  where 
Christ  had  died.  “This  blunt  thing”  is  such  a  one  as  the  craven  “snapped 
and  flung  from  his  hand”  as  he  “lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field.” 
This  gracefully  modeled  rapier  might  well  have  graced  some  swagger¬ 
ing  Tybalt’s  side,  with  a  head  “as  full  of  quarrel  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat,”  one  who  would  fight  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  himself  had  hazel  eyes.  It  was  an  old 
slightly  curved  weapon  such  as  this  that  was  used  by  Charles  Martel 
in  conquering  the  Saracens  and  which  same  sword  is  said  to  have  been 
the  one  found  buried  under  the  altar  of  the  village  church  of  Sainte 
Catherine  de  Fierbois  by  Joan  of  Arc,  and  carried  by  her  in  the  great 
battle  of  Patay,  when  the  English  were  driven  beyond  the  Loire.  Gaz¬ 
ing  pensively  at  these  relics  of  the  past  there  dawns  upon  us,  how  ex¬ 
tensive  is  the  scope  of  the  history  of  the  sword,  how  the  sword  has  been 
the  instrument  of  great  good  and  great  evil,  how  it  has  severed  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  retarded  it,  how  saint  and  sinner  have  found  in  its  cold 
sharp  blade  a  powerful  ally,  as  well  as  a  deadly  enemy.  Here  is  a  land, 
fascinating  to  behold,  explored  by  few.  In  the  twilight  of  its  forest 
’neath  divers  dense  recesses  are  many  hidden  diamonds  of  the  hazy 
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long  ago.  Projected  backward  we  view  “the  passing  of  the  now”  of 
many  bygone  ages.  The  dusty,  crumpled  past  breathes  again,  lives 
again!  To  grasp  a  “swept-hilt”  rapier,  to  feel  the  deep  dent  in  the 
morion,  to  lift  a  huge  two  hander,  a  Schiavona,  small  sword,  Spadron 
or  Claymore  lends  a  personal  touch  to  history,  a  tangible  contact  with 
other  days. 

Before  me  rests  a  crumbling  book,  its  pages  crisp,  tattered,  and 
yellowed  by  the  years  spent  under  Spain’s  smiling  sun.  Its  author 
plays  an  interesting  ray  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  the  sword 
according  to  definite  rules  and  concrete  principles.  It  was,  Dr.  Moreno 
claims,  in  the  East  Indies  that  fencing  was  born  as  an  art,  for  here 
appears  the  evidence  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  peoples’  sacred  books 
containing  the  theory  of  the  management  of  arms,  which  was  looked 
upon  by  the  religious  leaders  as  composing  a  revealed  science.  There 
were  represented  in  this  book  some  thirty-two  different  types  of  arms ; 
some  of  these  may  still  be  seen  held  in  the  hands  of  their  idols.  But  we 
have  not  time  to  pursue  further  the  embryonic  state  of  fencing  or  of 
the  sword.  We  must  pass  over  the  bronze-bladed,  golden-hilted  sword 
of  Sargon  First  of  Ur,  those  of  bronze  and  the  few  of  iron  and  steel 
carried  by  Pharoah  and  his  host  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  that 
with  whose  leaf-shaped  tongue  Menelaus  the  Spartan  King  assailed  the 
“topless  towers  of  Illium”  and  the  straight  double  edged  Roman 
sword  upon  which  Brutus  ran  after  his  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Philippi. 
There  are  many  more  that  we  must  pass  over  so  that  we  may  arrive 
at  the  more  important  stages  of  the  development  of  the  sword. 

The  age  of  chivalry  found  the  sword  still  a  rather  simply  fash¬ 
ioned  weapon.  The  most  popular  were  the  heavy  two  hander,  the  hand 
and  a  half  which  could  be  used  in  one  hand  or  in  both  together,  since 
the  handle  was  long  enough  for  part  of  the  left  hand  to  be  slipped  on 
to  it  when  desired;  the  customary  one  handed  sword  which  was  the 
most  convenient  to  carry,  and  the  long  sharp  pointed  stiff  bladed 
estoc  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  pierce  plate  armor  that  withstood 
the  crashing  blows  of  the  one  or  two  hander.  The  knights  of  this  era 
were  not  as  devoid  of  all  knowledge  of  fencing  as  many  believe,  for 
when  they  relinquished  their  lance  fighting,  during  which  they  de¬ 
pended  considerably  upon  the  brute  force  of  their  strong  right  arms 
and  the  strength  of  their  armor,  and  took  up  sword  and  shield,  there  we 
have  defence  and  offence,  the  elements  of  fencing. 
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The  poleaxe,  about  five  feet  long,  and  wielded  with  both  hands, 
was  a  much  favored  weapon  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as 
during  the  height  of  feudal  chivalry  in  the  twelfth  century,  where 
Mallory  and  Tennyson  placed  the  Arthurian  legends.  We  can  hear 
the  song  of  “the  knighthood,  moving  to  their  hall.” 

“Shall  Rome  or  Heaven  rule  in  Arthur’s  realm? 

Flash  brand  and  lance,  fall  battle  ax  upon  helm! 

Fall  battle  axe,  and  flash  brand!  Let  the  King  reign!” 

The  advancing  years  found  men  discarding  their  weighty  armor 
and  relying  more  upon  agility  and  skill  to  make  up  for  the  less  com¬ 
plete  protection  of  hand  buckler  or  cloak.  The  period  of  the  rapier 
which  we  meet  next  in  our  walk  upwards  through  the  centuries  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The 
long  Hispano-Italian  rapier  with  its  usual  companion,  the  dagger  or 
cloak,  is  the  most  typical  of  this  period.  The  old  knightly  swords  had 
not  passed  entirely  from  the  stage.  There  was  also  the  “case  of 
rapiers,”  two  short  swords  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  sheath  and 
used  one  in  each  hand.  Yet  these  were  but  candle  glows  before  the 
rapier’s  rising  sun.  This  most  interesting  of  weapons  developed  from 
adding  curves  to  the  cross  bars  or  quillons  of  the  knightly  swords  to 
better  protect  the  hand,  then  rings  of  steel  were  added  one  by  one  at 
the  cross  section  of  the  hilt  placed  so  as  to  better  guard  the  knuckles 
and  especially  the  finger  which  was  twined  over  the  quillon  for  a 
stronger  grip,  thus  giving  us  the  beginning  of  the  finger  holes  or  pas 
d’ane  still  seen  on  the  Italian  foils  and  duelling  swords.  At  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  we  find  that  these  gradual  additions  reach  a  peak  in 
the  “swept”  hilt  rapier,  which  had  a  long  two  edged  blade  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  sweeping  hilt  of  many  steel  bars.  In  the  17th  century  we  find  the 
highest  type  of  the  rapier  when  the  “swept”  hilt  had  evolved  into  the 
cup,  and  the  simple  guard  of  the  dagger  had  become  a  solid  triangular 
shell  about  the  back  of  the  hand.  These  unwieldy  weapons  were  ordi¬ 
narily  four  to  five  feet  long.  Their  entry  into  foreign  lands,  especially 
into  the  “precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,”  was  much  resented  by 
the  old  masters  who  loved  the  “downright-blows”  of  sword  and  buckler 
not  the  thrusts  of  this  new  “bird  spiting”  foreign  imposter. 

These  stout  Englishmen  looked  upon  such  a  fight  as  that  between 
Macbeth  and  Macduff,  with  their  swords  and  bucklers  as  the  only 
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manly  method  of  sword  play,  and  gazed  with  greatest  disdain  upon  the 
rapier  with  its  deadly  thrust.  It  is  against  this  weapon  that  Mercutio 
complains  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  when  wounded  by  Tybalt:  “No,  ’tis 
not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door  but  ’tis  enough; 
’twill  serve — Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to 
death!  A  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of 
arithmetic.”  This  last  indicates  Spanish  play,  for  they  fenced  on  an 
imaginary  circle  along  cords  of  which  the  attacker  moved  into  the 
most  advantageous  position.  Hamlet  gives  Laertes  “a  most  palpable 
hit”  in  their  oft-mutilated  duel  with  rapiers  and  daggers.  Occasionally 
a  cloak  wound  around  the  left  arm  took  the  place  of  the  dagger.  It  was 
used  to  entangle  the  opponent’s  point  or  to  ward  off  blows,  to  throw 
over  his  sword  or  even  over  his  head.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  when  the  lovable  long-nosed  cavalier 
engages  the  effeminate  Valvert: 

“Lightly  I  toss  my  hat  away, 

Languidly  over  my  arm  let  fall 
The  cape  that  covers  my  bright  array 
Then  out  swords  and  to  work  withal !” 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  we  came  upon  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  the  link  between  the  long  rapier  and  the  small  sword  in  the  shape 
of  the  flamberge.  This  was  really  only  a  lightened  rapier.  It  had  a 
long,  flat,  slender,  sometimes  flamboyant  or  wavy,  blade,  a  fairly  long 
grip,  with  a  longer  weight  or  pommel  at  its  end  to  counterbalance  the 
blade,  simple  quillons,  small  shell  guard  and  pas  d’ane.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  the  first  small  sword  makes  its  bow.  This 
blade  was  flat  and  some  thirty  inches  long,  but  as  it  was  intended 
solely  for  thrusting,  this  was  found  to  be  too  supple  for  safety.  To 
correct  this  we  find  a  diamond-shaped  blade  being  introduced.  This 
was  much  stiffer  and  more  trustworthy,  although  uncomfortably 
heavy.  The  dagger  or  “main  gauche”  is  now  fading  from  the  scene, 
for,  being  no  longer  worn  in  public,  the  sword  and  gauntleted  left  hand 
take  up  the  serious  task  of  fending  off  attacks.  De  Mauprat  and  the 
traitor  Barada  cross  their  shapely  French  transitional  rapiers  in  the 
play,  Richelieu. 

The  colichemarde  was  another  popular  weapon  of  this  period  and 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  characterized 
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by  a  blade  that  is  wide  near  the  hilt,  then  suddenly  tapers  down  to 
thinness  giving  it  a  lumpy  appearance. 

From  the  colichemarde  we  pass  on  to  an  important  improvement 
in  the  sword.  This  was  the  delicate  feather  weight  “small  sword”  which 
could  be  handled  as  quickly  and  precisely  as  our  modern  fencing  foil, 
and  was  placed  into  the  hands  of  progressive  and  able  French  masters 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  This  elegant  little  instrument 
was  now  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The  pas  d’ane  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  being  too  small  to  put  the  fingers  through.  There  was  a 
curved  bar  or  knuckle  bow  to  protect  the  back  of  the  hand,  a  small 
found  guard  and  a  thin  light  triangular  blade. 

Soon  after  the  French  Revolution  the  wearing  of  the  sword  in 
private  life  was  slowly  discontinued,  so  that  in  the  19th  century  we 
find  the  sword  gone  from  the  gentlemen’s  side,  although  reminders  of 
{it  remain  even  until  today  in  his  custom  and  dress.  He  still  wears  two 
buttons  on  the  back  of  his  formal  clothes  from  which  his  trusty  blade 
was  wont  to  hang,  and  he  offers  a  lady  his  left  arm  so  that  his  right 
may  be  free  to  draw  in  her  defence.  The  “small  sword”  lost  its  pas 
d’ane  and  knuckle-bow,  retaining  only  its  shell  guard.  This  was  the 
epee  de  combat,  the  favorite  duelling  weapon  of  the  French,  which  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  used  in  the  modern  sport  of  fencing. 

We  could  only  take  the  “hill-tops”  in  this  trip  through  the  used 
to  be.  We  examined  mostly  the  swords  of  the  upper  classes  that  stood 
out  clearly.  The  common  people  and  enlisted  soldiers  often  had  far 
different  weapons.  They  generally  favored  the  heavy,  cutting  weapons. 
The  English  loved  their  ponderous  basket-hilted  broad-swords,  as  did 
the  Italians,  Germans  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Scots  had  their  whack¬ 
ing  claymores.  Indeed  just  as  many  leaves  lie  along  the  valley’s  bed  so 
we  see  many  shadowy  swords,  undiscernible  from  the  heights  of  rapier 
and  colichemarde,  resting  in  the  untrodden  woods  below.  But  let  them 
lie  undisturbed,  for  we  have  traveled  much  in  the  realms  of  yore  and 
seen  many  goodly  arms  that  our  fathers  used  to  wear,  nor  is  our  igno¬ 
rance  nearly  so  bewildering  as  it  was  when  we  first  stepped  into  these 
shady  woodlands  of  the  romance  of  the  sword. 


Fear 

My  pen  and  candle,  Lady.  Now  remark 
That  one  is  slender,  one  exceeding  bright; 
Keep  swift  the  flame  against  the  rigid  dark, 
And  let  the  pen  write. 

Sleep’s  Sister  nears  to  blow  the  candle  out. 

What  if  she  comes  before  the  night  is  by — 
Before  my  wick  is  wasted  to  the  grout 
And  the  pen  is  dry? 


Stephen  Fleming. 
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1  le  had  expected  to  find  the  old  city  changed.  It 
was,  partly.  But,  Beacon  Hill  remained  the  same.  Here,  nothing  had 
changed.  Stern,  forbidding  in  its  respectability,  it  seemed  to  Dick 
Leyten  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  dead  era. 

As  the  taxicab  climbed  towards  Louisburg  Square,  he  smiled  to 
himself.  It  was  great  to  be  home  again!  But  was  it  home?  After 
spending  eleven  years  in  Peru,  he  wondered  if  he  had  the  right  to  call 
his  great-aunt’s  house  by  that  name !  He  had  spent  his  boyhood  there, 
after  his  parents’  death,  and  it  was  there  he  had  gone  during  his  vaca¬ 
tions  from  school  and  college.  The  redoubtable  Lavinia  Leyten  rep¬ 
resented  all  the  family  he  had. 

Now,  they  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  square  brick  house,  and  Dick 
jumped  out,  grabbed  his  bags  and  dismissed  the  driver  with  a  large  tip. 

Well,  the  old  place  looked  its  age,  all  right !  The  house  appeared 
tired,  ancient,  and  dirty.  The  small  grass  plot,  behind  a  rusty  iron 
fence,  was  dank,  uncared-for.  The  windows  were  heavily  curtained  so 
that  they  seemed  shuttered.  However,  it  was  home,  and  the  tall  man, 
still  young,  for  all  his  darkly  tanned  face,  grayed  temples,  and  mas¬ 
terful  build,  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  pulled  the  old-fashioned  bell 
vigorously. 

He  waited  a  long  time.  Finally,  as  with  an  effort,  the  heavy, 
panelled  door  swung  open,  and  a  very  old  and  very  dingy  man  stood 
in  the  hallway.  He  stared  questioningly  at  Dick,  as  at  a  stranger. 
Indeed,  Dick  hardly  recognized,  in  this  wrecked  old  servant,  the  once 
spruce  and  dignified  Spencer, — the  old  family  retainer,  who  had  served 
his  great-aunt  since  his  youth.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  aged 
servitor. 

“Spencer,  don’t  you  remember  me?  I’m  Dick !  I  wired  from  New 
York  that  I  was  coming.” 
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The  old  man’s  face  lighted  up.  Joy  sparkled  in  the  hopeless  face. 
“Mister  Dick,  oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  Yes,  we  received  your 
wire,  but  I  didn’t  know  you.  Come  in,  come  in.  Your  aunt  will  be  so 
pleased, — so  pleased!” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  darkened  Victorian  sitting-room.  Dick 
looked  around  with  interest.  There  seemed  to  be  something  wrong 
here.  What  was  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  much  of  the  furniture  was  missing.  The 
old  grandfather’s  clock  he  had  been  so  fond  of,  the  what-not  with  its 
famous  collection  of  early  English  and  Colonial  pewter,  the  maple 
highboy,  so  prized  by  his  aunt, — all  were  gone.  He  turned  to  Spencer, 
curiously.  The  old  man  stared  at  him  from  his  wide,  mournful  eyes, 
and  his  long,  bony  hands,  hanging  loosely  from  the  sleeves  of  the  rusty 
black  coat,  the  wrinkled  trousers,  revealing  ragged  felt  slippers,  the 
sad  face  grooved  with  wrinkles,  the  few  white  hairs  fringing  the  huge 
head,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchral  guard.  He  did  not  re¬ 
semble  a  human  being. 

Dick  frowned.  “Spencer,  you’ve  moved  the  furniture!  Why? 
Where  have  you  put  it?” 

“Mister  Dick,  forgive  me.”  The  one-time  butler  held  out  a  shak¬ 
ing  hand  to  the  man  before  him.  How  young  he  looked!  Spencer’s 
avid  eyes  ravished  his  strength.  So  tall  and  so  good-looking!  The 
Leyten  nose  and  mouth,  proud,  strong,  slightly  sensuous,  the  fine  gray 
eyes,  the  broad  forehead,  with  jet-black  hair  curling  lightly  over  it. 
Ah,  perhaps  they  would  be  all  right  now!  Perhaps — but  he  must 
reply,  he  must  explain!  The  truth?  Yes,  it  would  be  better. 

“Your  aunt  has  not  been  well.  Four  years  ago  she  had  a  great 
shock  and  it  unsettled  her  mind.  She — she  lost  all  of  her  money  in  a 
fraud, — an  oil  fraud.  We  dared  not  let  her  know.  We  were  afraid  it 
would  kill  her.  So  we, — Martha  and  I, — we  have  tried  to  run  things 
ourselves.  We  used  up  our  own  money  and  then  had  to  sell  the  furni¬ 
ture.  But  she  doesn’t  know.  She  doesn’t  miss  anything.  It  would 
kill  her  if  she  did.  She  must  never  know,  Mister  Dick.  You, — you’re 
all  she  has  left.  You  must  care  for  her,  now.  Martha  and  I  are  ready 
to  die.” 

Dick  listened  aghast.  The  Leyten  fortune  gone !  Why,  it  seemed 
impossible.  There  had  always  been  plenty  of  money.  How  could  it 
have  happened  ?  And  his  aunt — what  was  the  trouble  ? 
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"Is  my  aunt  ill  ?  What  do  you  mean  she  doesn’t  realize  what  has 
happened?” 

Spencer  sighed.  It  was  so  hard!  "Your  aunt,  after  the  shock 
wore  off,  recovered,  but  she  did  not  remember  losing  all  the  money. 
Her  mind  was  weakened.  She  was  kept  to  her  bed  for  weeks,  and  lost 
her  hearing.  As  she  began  to  recover,  cataracts  formed  in  her  eyes. 
She  won’t  admit  that  anything  is  the  matter,  though.  She  acts  just 
as  if  everything  was  the  same  as  it  always  used  to  be.  She’s  a  proud 
woman,  Mister  Dick.  She  is  grander  and  more  elegant  than  ever  now. 
I  think  she  knows,  subconsciously,  that  something  is  wrong,  but  she 
won’t  admit  it,  even  to  herself.  She’s  eighty-three,  you  know,  and  her 
poor  mind  ain’t  what  it  was  when  you  was  a  boy.” 

"And  you  and  Martha  have  cared  for  her  with  your  own  money. 
Why,  Spencer,  you’re  a  gentleman!” 

"Oh,  no,  Mister  Dick.  I’m  not  a  gentleman.  Marthy  and  I  couldn’t 
do  anything  else.  Your  aunt  has  always  been  everything  to  us.  She 
couldn’t  have  been  kinder, — when  she  was  all  right,  that  is.  We  done 
our  duty,  that’s  all.  But  it  was  hard.  I  hated  to  sell  the  furniture, 
but  I  had  to.  I  let  all  the  servants  go.  I  did  what  I  could.” 

"You  didn’t  notify  me.  Why  not?” 

"We  didn’t  want  to  bother  you.  We  knew  you  had  your  own  life 
to  live.”  He  spoke  simply,  and  in  a  voice  weary  and  charged  with 
loneliness. 

There  was  a  movement  at  the  door,  and  a  little  gray-haired  woman 
entered.  She  was  like  a  bird.  Tiny,  light,  her  bright  little  eyes  gleamed 
as  if  with  a  secret  merriment.  She  bobbed  over  to  Dick  and  kissed  him. 

"You  remember  old  Marthy,  Dick,  don’t  you,  boy?”  she  chirped, 
and  Dick,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  he  had  really  come  home. 

He  lifted  her  off  the  floor  and  hugged  the  slight  figure.  "Of  course 
I  do,  and  how  well  you  look,  Martha.  You,  at  least,  haven’t  changed !  ” 

"Poor  boy !  ”  She  patted  his  cheek  with  a  tiny  claw. 

"Tell  me  about  my  aunt.  Where  is  she  now?”  Is  it  really  as  bad 
as  it  seems?” 

"She’s  asleep  now.  I  dassent  wake  her.  Yes,  boy,  it’s  just  as  bad 
as  it  seems.  Worse,  if  anything!  We’re  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  Dicky.” 
She  chirped,  gaily,  as  if  she  had  made  a  very  witty  remark. 

"You’ve  been  so  wonderful — you  and  Spencer.  I  don’t  how  how  to 
thank  you.” 
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“That’s  easy, — don’t!  Well,  I  must  go.  There’s  a  meal  on  the 
stove.”  And  with  a  bounce  this  astounding  creature  disappeared  from 
the  room. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  “I’ll  take  you  to  your  room, 
Mister  Dick.  I  aired  it  when  I  received  your  wire.  It’s  the  room  you 
used  to  have.  It’s  just  the  same.  Yours  and  hers  are  the  only  rooms 
that  are  complete,  now.  You  see,  the  taxes  are  so  heavy!  We  have 
had  a  rough  time  of  it.” 

Dick  nodded,  mechanically.  “I’ll  take  care  of  everything  now, 
Spencer.  I  am  comparatively  rich.  You  and  Martha  will  be  well 
repaid  for  your  sacrifice.” 

The  old  man  looked  shocked.  “It’s  not  payment  we’re  looking 
for,  Mister  Dick.  We  only  hope  you  wdll  be  kind  to  her.  She’s  the 
one  who  deserves  it.  She  was  always  very  fond  of  you.” 

“Why,  yes,  yes,  of  course!  I’ll  do  all  I  can.”  He  was  annoyed. 
Of  course  he  knew  his  duty.  Besides,  he  had  always  liked  his  aunt. 
She  had,  indeed,  been  mother  and  father  to  him.  But  what  a  home¬ 
coming!  And  how  these  two  old  servants  worshipped  the  stern  old 
lady! 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  him.  “But  how  about  all  her  friends  ? 
What  do  they  think?” 

“Oh,  no.  Some  of  them  may  guess.  But  no  one  comes  here  now. 
Besides,  the  Hill  has  changed  so.  Most  of  the  fine  old  families  are 
gone,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  mix  with  the  new  ones.  Most  people 
think  she  is  simply  a  recluse.  Hardly  anyone  knows  she  lost  her 
money.  Mr.  Townsend,  her  lawyer,  you  know,  is  dead.  And  so  are 
many  of  the  other  people  who  used  to  come.  We  used  to  have  a  very 
gay  house.  She  thinks  it  is  the  same.  Often,  at  dinner,  she  talks  to 
people  I  know  aren’t  there  because  I  can’t  see  them.  She  talks  away, 
though.  You’ll  be  surprised !  ” 

Dick  decided  that  he  would  be.  “It’s  almost  time  for  dinner  now. 
Why  not  wake  her,  and  let  her  know  I  am  here?” 

“Martha  is  with  her  now.  You  see,  she  thinks  Martha  is  Cerise, 
her  French  maid.  So  Martha  has  to  dress  her  and  care  for  her  wants, 
as  well  as  do  the  cooking  and  housework.  I  must  go,  now,  and  help 
prepare  the  dinner.  In  about  an  hour,  sir,  everything  will  be  ready.” 
He  left  the  room. 
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In  her  fine,  Victorian  chamber,  filled  with  antiques  worth  a  for¬ 
tune,  Lavinia  Leyten  was  dressing  for  dinner.  She  sat  before  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  dressing-table,  solid  mahogany,  to  match  the  heavily  carved 
bed,  the  massive  highboy,  the  panelled  walls  and  the  Hepplewhite 
chairs.  Martha  was  dressing  her  hair,  pure  white  and  long  and  heavy. 
She  sat  very  erect.  Her  figure  was  wasted,  thin.  Her  neck  was  hol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  flesh,  like  fine  old  linen,  hung  on  her  face.  The  beak  of  a 
nose  and  the  Leyten  mouth  were  there.  Perhaps  the  mouth  was  a 
little  more  than  sensuous ;  she  had  been  a  great  belle  in  her  day.  Below 
finely  arched  patrician  brows,  two  enormous  brown  eyes  gleamed  with 
a  piercing  fire,  in  spite  of  the  cataracts  that  almost  blinded  them.  She, 
too,  boasted  a  lofty  brow,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  was  that  of 
a  Roman  empress.  Surely,  Irene,  Empress  of  the  Earth,  had  looked 
no  grander  than  this  old  woman  who  was  believed  to  be  half-mad ! 

Now,  the  hair  was  done.  Piled  high,  and  dressed  a  la  Pompadour, 
it  added  to  her  grandeur,  if  that  were  possible.  She  spoke  to  the  maid. 
Her  voice  was  firm,  controlled,  commanding. 

“Cerise,  tonight  I  shall  wear  my  new  velvet  gown.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  my  nephew!  And  the  Leyten  diamonds,  too.  Here  are  the 
keys  to  the  safe.  Hurry.  Hurry.  This  is  a  most  important  evening. 
The  last  of  the  Leytens  has  come  home.  He  must  have  a  royal  wel¬ 
come!  He  is  my  heir, — remember  that!” 

Martha  rushed  to  the  closet  and  returned  with  the  purple  velvet 
gown.  It  was  at  least  five  years  old,  and  the  odor  of  mothballs  was 
quite  pronounced.  She  carefully  fitted  it  on  the  wasted  frame,  and 
hooked  it  up  the  back.  Then,  the  worn  old  shoes  and  the  carefully 
mended  stockings  were  forced  on  the  thin  feet. 

She  took  the  keys  and  opened  the  safe  carefully.  She  pretended 
to  search  for  the  imaginary  jewels, — the  diamonds  that  had  been  sold 
four  years  ago  to  forestall  the  sheriff.  At  length  she  returned  to  the 
waiting  dowager. 

“Ah,  madame,  I  am  so  soree!  You  wreel  forgive,  yes?  I  have  sent 
ze  so  precious  diamonds  to  be  clean!  I  forget!”  The  careful  French 
accent  was  creditable.  Martha  was  born  for  greater  things. 

The  martinet  scowled.  “Very  well.  I  shall  wear  no  jewels,  then. 
Perhaps  my  pearls?  No!  I  have  decided!  No  jewels,  tonight.  This 
gown  is  quite  rich  enough  without  them.  My  ostrich  fan,  Cerise. 
There,  now,  see  that  this  room  is  tidied.  It  is  disgraceful.” 
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With  difficulty  she  walked  to  the  door.  Martha  opened  it,  and 
she  swept  grandly  through,  waving  the  fan  rhythmically.  She  reached 
the  staircase  finally,  and  grasped  the  railing  with  relief.  Like  a  queen 
she  sauntered  down  to  her  waiting  nephew. 

He  gasped  at  her  appearance.  Why,  she  looked  wonderful  in  the 
candlelight ;  there  was  neither  gas  nor  electricity  in  the  house.  They 
embraced  fondly,  but  with  great  dignity.  He  led  her  to  the  dining¬ 
room  where  the  great  table  looked  quite  impressive. 

He  seated  her,  and  she  bowed  gravely.  Spencer  appeared  and  she 
gestured  to  him,  loftily. 

“Spencer,  bring  a  bottle  of  Cliquot,  ’89,  from  my  cellar.  See  to  it 
that  it  is  very  dry.  My  nephew  must  have  the  best !  ” 

The  butler  bowed  gravely  and  disappeared.  He  brought  in  the 
soup,  and  it  was  then  that  Dick  noticed  the  silver.  It  was  plated  ware. 
The  family  plate  had  also  gone.  His  aunt  did  not  notice  it,  however. 
She  toyed  with  her  soup.  The  long,  white  hands  strayed  constantly  to 
her  ravaged  throat,  and  her  still  handsome  eyes  never  left  her  nephew’s 
face.  He  wondered  if  she  could  see  him. 

The  old  servitor  entered  with  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale,  covered  care¬ 
fully,  in  a  napkin.  He  filled  the  tall  goblets  and  left  them  alone. 

His  aunt  smiled  at  him.  “Do  you  think  the  wine  will  be  bad  for 
me,  Dick,  dear?  The  doctor  tells  me  I  shouldn’t  have  rich  foods  or 
anything  alcoholic.  He  claims  my  health  is  poor.  Could  anything  be 
more  absurd?” 

“Absurd,  of  course.  You  look  splendid,  tonight.  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  you  looking  better.” 

She  sipped  the  ginger  ale  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  “Ah,  Dick, 
you  should  have  seen  me  sixty  years  ago !  Then  the  whole  world  was 
at  my  feet.  I  was  a  famous  belle  in  those  days.  I  might  have  had 
anyone.  Even  princes  wanted  me.  I  laughed  at  them  all.  True,  I  had 
one  or  two  affairs,  and  I  don’t  forget  their  sweetness.  But,  now,  it’s  all 
over,  and  you  see  me  a  tired  old  woman,  ready  to  die.” 

He  felt  embarrassed.  His  aunt  seemed  so  far  away  from  him,  and 
yet  she  was  only  across  the  table.  Was  she  mad  ?  She  seemed  to  hear 
him,  well  enough.  Could  she  be  reading  his  lips?  No,  the  cataracts, — 
he  could  see  those.  It  was  confusing.  He  loved  and  pitied  this  poor  old 
soul,  surely  half-mad. 
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“My  dear  aunt,  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  opera 
tonight?  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  the  season  is  at  its  height.  You 
know,  in  Peru,  we  don’t  have  time  for  those  things.  They  are  singing 
‘Carmen’  tonight.  Will  you  come?” 

She  appeared  to  consider  for  a  moment,  the  eyes,  never  blinking, 
fastened  on  his  face.  “I  should  love  to  do  whatever  you  wish.  It  is 
so  delightful  to  have  you  with  me  again  that  I  am  completely  in  your 
power.  You  may  do  with  me  what  you  will.  I  haven’t  gone  about 
lately.  My  charities  occupy  so  much  of  my  time,  you  know.  Do  tell 
me  all  about  yourself!  Tell  me  about  Peru.  You  finished  your  en¬ 
gineering  there?” 

And  so,  the  meal  progressed.  There  were  eight  courses.  The  food 
was  of  the  plainest  sort,  and  there  was  little  of  it.  Finally,  it  ended. 
Surely,  it  was  almost  time  for  the  opera. 

His  aunt  brightened  as  he  glanced  nervously  at  his  pocket-watch. 
“Yes,  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave.  Dick,  will  you  get  my  ermine  cape 
from  Cerise, — and  you,  Spencer,  order  the  carriage.  We  are  going  out.” 
She  stood  erect,  the  fan  folded,  as  a  baton,  The  two  hastened  to  obey 
her. 

Dick  took  the  wrap  from  Martha.  It  was  old,  and  faded.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  one  time,  a  fine  brocade,  it  was  now  almost  threadbare.  He 
hurried  down  and  placed  it  carefully  about  her  shoulders.  Then  he 
went  out  to  find  a  taxicab. 

Soon  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  opera,  and  he  noticed  that  his 
aunt  kept  looking  out  of  the  window,  never  saying  a  word.  At  the 
opera  house,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  pair  of  returned  seats 
in  the  horseshoe.  Watching  all  the  beautifully  gowned  women  passing 
in,  it  was  perhaps  strange  that  he  did  not  feel  conscious  of  his  aunt’s 
impossible  costume.  But  he  did  not,  and,  what  is  more  important,  no 
one  else  seemed  to  find  her  demode.  Indeed,  the  ticket-taker  actually 
bowed,  as  they  swept  past  him,  her  head  in  the  air,  the  flaming  eyes 
darting  everywhere.  As  they  followed  the  usher  to  their  seats,  she  was 
careful  to  bow  gravely  on  either  side  to  imaginary  acquaintances. 
Seated  at  last,  he  realized  that  they  had  created  a  sensation  by  her 
dramatic  entrance.  She,  too,  felt  it,  and  she  held  her  head  higher  than 
ever  until  the  curtain  went  up.  Then  she  relaxed  and  riveted  all  her 
attention  on  the  stage. 
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The  wonderful  opera  ended  with  the  world-famed  finale.  Lavinia 
glowed.  She  had  said  not  a  word  during  the  whole  performance.  Now 
she  turned  to  Dick. 

“Well,  dear,  where  shall  we  go  now?” 

He  felt  exhausted.  His  trip  and  the  shock  of  his  aunt’s  condition 
had  drained  his  energy.  She,  however,  was  almost  radiant.  He  bowed 
to  her  desire. 

“We  shall  go  to  the  smartest  cafe  in  town,  and  you  will  be  the 
most  fascinating  woman  there!” 

Surely,  she  heard  that.  Her  face  lighted  up.  She  led  him  out  of 
the  Opera  House  in  her  grand  way,  and  into  another  taxi.  He  told 
the  driver  to  take  them  to  the  gayest  and  newest  supper  club.  They 
went  to  Mayfair. 

A  table  by  the  dance-floor;  cabaret;  singing;  chorus-girls  in 
tights;  Spanish  dancers;  the  mad  whirl  of  jazz-mad  youth,  swirling 
around  to  the  music  of  the  jungle.  Bright  lights;  modernistic  dec¬ 
orations;  attentive  waiters;  rare  foods,  and  lots  of  it;  the  air  filled. 
All  were  here,  but  this  was  not  enough.  She  must  go  to  another  one. 
Then  to  another,  until,  finally,  they  had  gone  the  rounds  to  them  all, 
and  Boston  had  closed  for  the  night.  It  was  three  o’clock. 

Into  a  cab  and  back  to  Louisburg  Square.  Still,  Lavinia  hardly 
seemed  tired.  She  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word.  She  kissed  him  good¬ 
night. 

“Dicky,  my  boy,  you’ve  been  very  good  to  your  old  aunt  tonight. 
I’m  glad  you’re  back.  You  know  I’ve  kept  this  house  for  you,  just 
waiting  for  you  to  return.  It’s  all  that  kept  me  alive.  I  wanted  you 
to  have  a  home.  Now  you’re  here,  at  last.  My  life  is  complete,  now !” 

“And  I’m  more  than  glad  to  be  back  with  you,  aunty.  We’ll  have 
lots  of  these  good  times  now.  You  and  I.” 

She  smiled  mysteriously.  “You’re  a  fine  boy,  Dick.  You  must 
always  keep  this  house.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  anyone  else  but  a 
Leyten  living  here.”  She  was  gone. 

Worn  out,  he  went  at  once  to  bed.  He’d  have  slept  late  the  next 
day  had  Spencer  not  shaken  him  vigorously  at  nine  o’clock. 

“What  is  it?”  he  growled,  remembering  with  a  start  where  he  was. 

“Your  aunt,  sir !  Your  aunt !  For  God’s  sake,  come  at  once !  ”  The 
butler  was  terribly  shaken.  His  face  was  ashen. 
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Dick  roused  himself.  “What’s  the  matter?  What  is  it?” 

Spencer  tugged  at  him,  and  produced  a  dressing-gown  from  the 
closet.  He  put  it  on  and  hurried  after  the  old  man,  into  his  aunt’s 
bedroom.  Here,  Martha  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  great  bed,  her  head 
on  her  hands. 

He,  too,  knelt  down,  and  one  glance  told  him  the  truth.  His  aunt 
was  dead,  quite  dead.  She  had  died  in  the  night  and  her  face  was  re¬ 
markably  firm  and  composed.  She  looked  quite  lifelike,  except  for 
the  awful  revealing  pallor.  Martha  always  waked  her  at  nine  o’clock 
to  feed  her  gruel. 

Spencer  spoke,  heavily,  hopelessly.  “And  last  night  she  was  so 
happy.  And  she  went  out  for  the  first  time  in  six  years.” 

Dick  started.  No  wonder  she  had  been  so  quiet!  She  had  been 
drinking  in  the  wonders  of  the  city.  Not  out  of  this  dead  old  place  in 
six  years !  He  shuddered. 

Then  he  remembered  her  good-night.  She  had  known  she  would 
die  that  night !  So,  that  was  what  she  meant.  He  started.  Had  she 
been  half-mad  ?  Or  had  she  been  cleverer  than  any  of  them  ? 

He  did  not  know.  He  would  never  know!  Not  until  he,  too,  en¬ 
tered  the  land  of  shadows. 
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It  is  only  a  natural  pride,  we  suppose,  which  makes  us  feel  that  of 
all  the  tributes  which  we  may  give  to  his  Eminence,  an  issue  of  The 
Stylus  dedicated  to  him  and  in  good  part  expressive  of  our  devotion 
to  him  is  perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  he  may  receive. 

Where  a  man  has  a  multitude  and  a  great  variety  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  interests  a  person  whose  attention  is  focussed  momentarily 
upon  one  is  apt  to  overlook  another  which  in  itself  alone  might  well 
make  another  man  remarkable.  So  it  is  with  his  Eminence.  His 
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spiritual  achievements,  his  qualities  of  leadership,  his  executive  genius 
and  his  fame  as  an  orator — any  one  of  these  may  sometimes  dwarf  his 
undoubted  literary  talents.  And  it  is  the  contemplation  of  these  which 
has  led  us  to  express  the  presumptuous  hope  that  the  most  appropriate 
gesture  of  praise  which  we  may  make  to  him  is  an  issue  of  The  Stylus 
inspired  by  him  and  dedicated  to  him. 

Again,  the  spoken  word,  however  warm  and  living,  leaves  no  trace ; 
and  so  with  all  gesture,  all  pageantry,  that  exists  only  to  fulfill  the  need 
of  the  moment.  But  the  written  word  stands,  a  permanent  record. 
More  than  anything  else  we  feel  that  The  Stylus  will  perpetuate  the 
concrete  expression  of  our  devotion  to  our  most  distinguished  alumnus. 
More  than  anything  else  we  feel  that  it  will  be  an  assurance  and  a 
testimonial  to  those  of  a  future  generation  that  their  imagination  can 
never  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  his  Eminence’s  noble  character  and 
accomplishments. 

*  * 

You  will  observe  this  month  under  the  staff  head  a  note  which 
announces  that  The  Stylus  is  a  member  of  the  Literary  Association  of 
Jesuit  Colleges.  The  credit  for  conceiving  and  organizing  this  associa¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  editors  of  The  Crimson  and  Grey,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Pennsylvania.  Each  year  the  best  material  published  in  each  of 
the  magazines  in  the  Association  will  be  submitted  to  competent  judges 
who  in  turn  will  decide  which  efforts  of  all  those  submitted  are  most 
creditable. 

The  editor  of  The  Crimson  and  Grey  remarks  editorially  that  this 
plan  should  be  of  value  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  literary  poten¬ 
tates  young  Catholic  authors  of  promise.  We  hope  so.  While  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  writer  of  worth  is  bound  to  receive  recognition, 
there  is  no  objection  to  having  that  recognition  expedited.  Still,  we 
feel  that  the  first  aim  of  the  Association  should  be  to  lift  the  general 
literary  standards  of  those  publications  which  form  its  members — to 
stimulate  their  editors  to  the  production  of  journals  which  are  consis¬ 
tently  of  the  highest  quality.  For  if  the  standards  are  high  and  the 
editorial  policy  in  regard  to  contributions  highly  selective,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contributors  must  continually  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  meet  editorial  demands.  The  result  is  that  the  good  writer  becomes 
better  and  the  mediocre  writer  becomes  good — or  else  retires. 
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This  ideal  cannot  be  realized  under  the  present  plan  by  which  only 
individual  contributions  of  exceptional  merit  are  submitted  to  disin¬ 
terested  judgment.  The  entire  year’s  work  of  each  magazine  must  be 
impartially  evaluated.  To  formulate  a  plan  which  will  make  this  pos¬ 
sible  is  the  first  problem  facing  the  Association.  We  believe  that  such 
a  plan  can  be  formulated.  And  if  the  members  of  the  Association 
have  as  much  initiative  as  the  editors  of  The  Crimson  and  Grey  have 
already  exhibited  in  conceiving  and  organizing  the  movement,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  formulated. 


J^UMORESQUE 


After  Horace 

Boy !  I  hate  the  Persian  pomp  and  splendors 
(Silken  undies,  gilt  suspenders) 

These  fancy  linden  wreathes  do  pain  me 
(The  derby  that  I  wear  has  slain  me), 

Cease  to  seek,  where  the  late  rose  lingers 
(Tenors,  tea  and  lady-fingers.) 

Add  nothing  to  the  simple  myrtle 

(Though  your  brain  is  none  too  fertile.) 

It  becomes  you,  my  mere  servant. 

(You  should  be  much  more  observant), 

And  to  me,  neath  grapevines  quaffing — 

(Why,  by  Jove,  the  kid  is  laughing!) 

Arthur  A.  Taddeo. 


“ A-Hunting  We  Must  Go” : 

One  evening  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  a  picture  called  “Hunting 
Wild  Tigers  in  Africa,”  or  something  equally  and  appropriately  labo¬ 
rious.  Anyway,  it  was  a  hunting  picture,  where  lions  and  tigers  had 
the  leading  roles.  Just  behind  us  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  or 
so,  tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  cavernous  chest,  which  played  its 
part,  and  very  effectively,  later.  We  were  discussing  a  quotation  on 
the  asbestos  when  the  air  trembled  with  a  loud  “GARRR-UMMPPP!” 
For  one  wild  moment  I  thought  surely  that  there  must  be  a  tiger  or  a 
lion  loose  in  the  theatre.  But  it  was  merely  the  gentleman  behind  us. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  clearing  his  throat  every  minute  or 
two  in  this  formidable  manner.  It  happened  so  repeatedly  that  people 
began  to  go  to  the  box  office  to  have  their  seats  changed.  I  suggested 
the  same,  but  my  friend,  very  fittingly,  said  it  would  be  awfully 
impolite  and  anyway,  the  man  would  lend  an  admirable  atmosphere 
for  the  hunting  to  follow.  We  moved. 
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Then,  again,  one  sometimes  draws  a  seat  next  to  a  Brahmin  seek¬ 
ing  a  forestaste  of  the  Nirvana.  Once  more  thankful  to  the  talkies, 
however,  most  of  these  drowsy  ones  now  seek  other  places  to  air  their 
theological  convictions.  But  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  old  school 
left  and  to  anyone  who  happens  to  sit  beside  one,  I  extended  my  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  and  pity.  The  person  seems  actually  to  creep 
upon  one ;  there  is  the  preliminary  spasmodic  nodding,  the  final  droop¬ 
ing,  the  slow  careening  toward  you — and  finally  the  head  settles  down 
heavily,  but  blissfully,  on  your  shoulder.  You  squirm  a  little.  No 
result.  You  decide  upon  a  dignified  indifference.  Then,  from  behind 
you,  come  snickers,  giggles,  whispers.  Ridicule  routs  the  dignified 
indifference.  You  heave  against  the  child  of  Morpheus — you  are  no 
respecter  of  the  god’s  favorites.  He  pops  up  in  his  seat  and  stares 
about  him  a  minute  or  so  in  a  daze,  finally  muttering,  “I  beg  your 
pardon,”  not  in  a  conciliatory,  but  in  an  offended  tone,  and  then  settles 
down  in  his  seat,  knowing  his  desired  state  of  stupor  has  arrived. 
Would  that  there  were  the  last  of  him !  But  after  a  few  minutes  comes 
that  world-known  breathing,  that  wheezing  monotone,  slow,  fixed, 
strained,  painful,  that  marks  the  heavy  sleeper. 

Before  trying  to  find  a  better  seat,  you  manage  to  wake  him  now 
and  then.  First  you  artfully  kick  him  by  crossing  your  legs  and  then, 
when  he  again  becomes  dormant,  you  drop  your  glove  or  your  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  while  stooping  over  to  pick  it  up,  nudge  him  with  your 
shoulder  or  elbow,  being  very  careful  to  have  him  see  you  finishing  the 
motion  of  retrieving  whatever  it  was  you  dropped.  But  this  spasmodic 
way  of  seeing  a  motion  picture  soon  loses  its  novelty  and  you  find 
another  seat. 

At  some  time  or  another,  everyone  meets  this  sort  of  people,  and 
I  suppose  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  sit  there  like  a  Stoic,  in 
taciturn  serenity,  and  hope  that  the  cause  of  our  discomfiture  will  have 
seen  the  whole  performance  at  the  end  of  the  next  scene,  or  will  have 
to  leave  for  some  heaven-sent  reason,  and  so  depart  and  leave  us  in 
peace.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  overwhelming  relief  which  such 
departures  occasion  may  utterly  demoralize  the  powers  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  Exhausted  from  the  long  battle  they  wilt  and  crumble.  The  lat¬ 
est  epic  of  the  screen  reels  on  to  the  end — unseen  and  unheard.  ...  But 
perhaps  that  is  just  as  well. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Cfte  fjrtsi 


It  is  pretty  difficult  for  one  whose  familiarity  with  art  and  paint¬ 
ing  consists,  as  mine  does  and  as  yours  probably  does,  too,  in  little 
more  than  a  “speaking  acquaintance”  to  become  enthusiastic  about 

a  museum.  A  sense  of  duty — frequently  not 
Gardner  Museum :  unlike  that  which  constrains  us  to  visit  Bunker 

Hill  Monument  or  to  eat  spinach — has  sent 
nearly  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  we  may  have  stalked  its  Greek  rooms,  Italian  rooms, 
Japanese  rooms,  feeling  very  ill  at  ease  and  definitely  unexalted  by 
what  we  have  seen.  We  realize  that  the  fault  is  our  own,  and  so  we 
resolve  that  art  is  not  for  us,  that  it’s  a  great  thing,  really,  and  that 
when  we  have  the  time  we’ll  study  it  up,  but  for  the  present  we  must 
leave  classic  art  to  the  Vandyked  little  gentlemen  and  their  clever 
wives,  who  understand  it,  and  content  ourselves  with  magazine  covers 
and  comic  strips.  I  know  that  for  me  a  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  has 
often  been  dejecting, — gratifying  of  course,  to  some  extent,  because  of 
a  simple  charm  here,  a  vivid  coloring  there,  or  because  of  an  I-know- 
not-what  spirit  that  unexpectedly  leaps  from  somewhere  else.  But 
it  is  dejecting  also,  that  such  a  famous  Rembrandt  or  Van  Dyke  or 
Botticelli  should  seem  so  lamentably  uninspiring,  or  that  my  only 
reaction  to  something  else  would  be  the  bourgeois  observation  that  the 
lady  was  too  fat.  So  you  can  see  that  this  Arts  columnist  is  no  con¬ 
noisseur  of  Art,  and  that  when  he  joined  the  Sunday  procession  enter¬ 
ing  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  himself  not  very  hot  on  the 
trail  of  (of  all  things)  Catholic  Art  (and  he  found  it,  too!)  he  little 
expected  to  leave  enthusiastically  praising  it. 

Oh,  it’s  a  great  place!  Although  my  acquaintance  with  museums 
is  neither  extensive  nor  over-cordial,  I  am  sure  it  can  be  said  that  there 
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is  no  other  museum  in  the  world  with  quite  the  same  Christian  beauty 
and  intimate  charm  of  Fenway  Court,  To  quote  Morris  Carter, 
present  curator  of  the  Gardner  Museum : 

“Here  at  last  was  a  museum  where  works  of  art  of  great  individual 
beauty  were  arranged  with  such  harmonious  background  and  suitable 
environment  that  the  whole  effect  was  beauty.  The  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  of  the  single  object  was  not  destroyed,  as  so  often  happens  in 
public  galleries,  by  the  dreariness  of  the  setting;  instead  of  being 
wearied  or  bored,  which  is  the  usual  museum  experience,  visitors  were 
stimulated  and  refreshed.  Every  room  was  inviting,  every  room  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitor  and  made  him  feel  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  stay. 
Because  it  expressed  one  individuality,  it  possessed  unity  and  harmony ; 
because  in  everything  Mrs.  Gardner  followed  her  motto,  ‘C’est  mon 
plaisir,’  the  result  gave  others  pleasure.”* 

Perhaps  the  charm  of  Fenway  Court  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  of  all  a  home,  and  secondarily  a  museum. 

It  was  in  Venice  that  the  founder  of  Fenway  Court  first  developed 
a  full  interest  in  art,  and  the  Venetian  influence  is  predominant  in  her 
home.  The  architecture  is  Venetian,  and  most  generous  space  was 
given  members  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painting  in  the  museum.  Mrs. 
Gardner  even  placed  unusual  confidence  in  a  plasterer  working  on  the 
construction  of  the  building,  because  his  name  was  Venetia.  Of  the 
Ventian  School  Titian’s  “The  Rape  of  Europa”  is  outstanding  at  Fen¬ 
way  Court.  Veronese,  who  painted  the  glory  of  Venice  into  all  his 
works,  whatever  his  subjects  may  have  been,  is  also  present  in  a 
suberb  ceiling  panel,  “Psyche  Received  into  Olympus.”  Again  there 
are  Tintoretti,  in  two  portraits,  one  of  a  noble  Ventian  senator,  Gen¬ 
tile,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Bonifazo,  Paris  Bordon,  Carpaccio,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Mantegna  and  Tiepo. 

Titian’s  “The  Rape  of  Europa”  is,  without  doubt,  a  magnificent 
canvas — Rubens  called  it  the  greatest  painting  in  the  world.  Europa 
is  represented  lying  in  an  extremely  odd  yet  graceful  position  on  the 
back  of  the  bull,  who  is  bounding  into  the  sea.  She  is  almost  on  her 
back,  as  if  thrown  into  that  position  by  the  swiftness  of  her  flight,  with 
one  hand  holding  the  bull’s  left  horn  tightly,  the  other  clutching  her 
scarf.  Mingled  delight,  surprise  and  fear  darken  her  face  as  Europa’s 


^“Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  and  Fenway  Court,”  by  Morris  Carter. 
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joy  in  frolicking  with  the  playful  bull  gives  way  to  surprise  at  his 
plunging  into  the  sea,  and  finally  to  terror.  An  observation  about  this 
painting,  and  a  vulgar  one,  undoubtedly,  is  that  Hawthorne  could 
never  have  seen  it  before  writing  his  account  of  the  rape  of  Europa. 
“Little  sister  Europa,”  he  calls  her  in  his  tale  and,  “the  little  girl,” 
but  the  Europa  of  Titian  is  nearly  as  large  as  her  snow-white  abductor. 
Indeed,  although  all  art  and  mythology  oppose  this  suggestion,  the 
beast  does  at  times  appear  to  be  casting  a  fearful  eye  at  his  weighty 
burden.  But  enough ;  this  is  an  irreverent  digression. 

One  of  Rembrandt’s  happiest  portraits  is  that  of  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  This  and  his  “Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster,  and  His 
Wife”  should  give  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Dutch  master  was  not 
lacking  in  a  quiet  humor.  The  self-portrait  reveals  a  serious-eyed 
young  man,  the  dark  down  of  whose  face  has  yet  been  innocent  of  any 
profane  razor.  At  first  sight  he  appears  to  be  utterly  serious,  but,  it 
may  be  the  glimpse  of  a  smile  about  the  lips,  it  may  be  the  curling 
feather  stuck  sophomorically  in  his  hat,  but  somewhere  there  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  young  artist  is  lightly  smiling  at  his  own  youthful 
seriousness.  In  his  “Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster  and  His  Wife”  he  is 
smiling,  kindly,  at  his  subjects  again.  It  is  a  study  of  two  good,  fine 
people,  but  there  is  an  intimation  of  childishness  about  them,  about 
this  sturdy  little  mayor  and  his  wife,  that  is  delightful.  It  is  as  if 
Rembrandt  had  said,  “You  are  good  people,  and  I  love  you.  But  I 
am  an  Artist,  and  so  I  see  your  probably  unsuspected  insufficiency. 
So  I  must  portray  it.”  And  he  did.  Artists,  someone  has  said,  are  a 
good  deal  like  God. 

To  attempt  to  list  the  other  works  of  Fenway  Court  would  be 
foolhardy.  There  is  the  Botticelli  Madonna  and  Epis,  which  is  either 
very  charming  or  very  ugly,  depending  on  your  judgment  of  Botticelli ; 
there  are  Velasquez’  portraits  of  Pope  Gregory  X  and  of  Philip  IV, 
Fra  Angelico’s  “Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  and  many 
Pietas,  among  them  one  by  Raphael.  There  is  a  bust  by  Cellini,  a 
little  panel  by  Giotto,  two  more  Rembrandts  (at  least),  a  landscape 
and  “The  Storm  at  Sea,”  a  Bellini  Madonna,  a  “Madonna  and  Saints,” 
by  Mantegna.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Diirers,  Van  Dycks,  nor 
Rubens,  nor  of  ecclesiastical  goods, — a  splendid  chalice,  vestments, 
many  crucifixes.  Among  modern  work,  Sargent  is  present,  of  course, 
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notably  in  “El  Jalnea”  and  a  powerful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  as 
likewise  is  Zorn,  also  with  a  portrait,  a  pastel  of  Mrs.  Gardner. 

The  Gardner  Museum  is  an  interesting  place.  (Don’t  let  any  dull 
description  of  it  make  you  think  otherwise.)  If  you  go  there,  the 
chances  that  it  will  displease  you  are  very,  very  slim.  But  if  you  are 
so  incorrigible  as  to  be  bored  by  it,  at  any  rate  you  can  try  the  court, 
where  you  may  note  the  gargoyles,  and  compare  them  with  the  people 
passing  by.  This  is  an  ugly  thought,  as  the  gargoyles  are  ugly,  but  if 
you  are  a  person  who  could  visit  Fenway  Court  and  regret  it,  you 
would  probably  do  so  anyway. 

F.  M. 


EXCHANGE 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library ] 


Exchanges  of  other  months  may  have  been  better  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  but  we  believe  that  the  individual  articles  of  this  month’s 
review  have  surpassed  in  many  ways  anything  found  hitherto  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  lustily  enthuse  over  or  become 
violent  against  said  articles. 

And  starting  off  on  the  right  foot  we  will  enthuse  over  “What 
Spring  Means”  in  The  Canisius  Monthly.  We  have  never  found 
any  one  yet  who  has  been  so  in  agreement  with  our  ideas  on  Spring 
and  other  matters  as  is  the  author,  John  Sullivan,  Jr.;  first  in  the 
case  of  scientists — toward  whom  we  own  a  slight  hostility  (though 
not  toward  science) — who,  he  says,  “should  be  the  most  authentic 
poets  for  they  get  closest  to  the  causes  of  things.  But  there  an 
unfortunate  astigmatism  sets  in;  and  being  closest  to  the  causes, 
they  miss  the  Cause.”  And  we  will  ever  be  present  with  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  to  war  on  all  who  peddle  lessons  of  “uncheerful  hopefulness” 
classing  them  with  the  group  of  depressionists  like  George  Eliot  of 
old  and  T.  Dreiser  of  the  present.  We  thank  the  author  for  giving 
us  quite  the  most  enjoyable,  original  and  many-other-adjectives 
treatment  of  the  real  essence  of  spring.  The  best  bit  of  poetry  is  also 
found  in  the  Monthly;  it  is  the  imaginative  “Epilogue”  of  the  Passion 
by  an  initialed  poet,  “J.  S.”  And  now  changing  to  the  left  foot  may 
we  suggest  that  J.  A.  Hammett  use  his  goodly  amount  of  story-telling 
ability  on  a  worth  while  plot. 

The  best  of  the  Sequence  of  Smith  College  is  an  essay,  “Of  Solitari¬ 
ness,”  by  Helen  E.  Crosby,  and  an  exceptional  book  review  by  Isabel 
Stearns.  We  should  like  very  much  to  have  Miss  Stearns  review  books 
by  authors  for  whom  we  entertained  a  mutual  dislike.  She  is  a  stern 
critic,  perhaps  if  we  had  read  “The  Gates  of  the  Compass,”  we  would 
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say  that  she  was  scrupulous  about  dealing  out  justice,  justice  in  its 
entirety.  She  has  no  sympathy  for  a  poet  ( ?)  afflicted  with  “emotional 
anemia”  and  “emotional  insincerity,”  a  poet  who  stresses  form  and 
treats  content  as  an  accidental.  The  pleasure  of  reading  the  review 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  author’s  coun¬ 
tenance  upon  his  reading  it.  Miss  Crosby’s  essay  is  a  revolt,  par¬ 
ticularly  against  pedantry,  young  women  who  “would  rather  contem¬ 
plate  the  ceiling  than  a  book,”  and  the  “matter-of-fact  husbands  they 
shovel  upon  us.”  In  the  first  two  instances  we  are  willing  to  assist 
in  the  revolt.  And  for  a  starter  we  rebel  against  Miss  Stapleton’s 
pedantic  “Ben  Jonson  as  a  Comic  Artist.”  And,  Miss  Ward,  will  you 
pardon  us  for  doubting  that  his  Satanic  majesty  would  ever  surpass  St. 
Peter  in  prayer  ? 

Down  in  Virginia  at  William  and  Mary’s,  we  find  Peter  Purdy 
without  a  muse  in  “A  Matter  of  Philosophy.”  Even  though  this  light 
essay  is  splashed  with  a  few  unhealthy  ideas,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is 
quite  good,  and  if  Peter  is  giving  a  true  account  of  himself  he  is  a  very 
conglomerant  mixture  of  this  and  that.  Lloyd  Rowan  defends  suicide 
in  “As  a  Man  Thinketh.”  He  says  that  he  can  discuss  the  subject 
quite  coolly  so  that  his  friends  need  never  fear  his  “sudden  voluntary 
demise.”  But  as  insanity  is  the  attributed  cause  of  suicide,  we  should 
say  that  Mr.  Rowan  is  in  more  danger  than  he  thinks.  “The  Night 
Cloud,”  though  well-constructed,  is  also  tainted  with  ill-health. 

We  read  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  with  the  usual  pleasure; 
the  essay  on  Boston  by  Elizabeth  Parsons  being  the  outstanding 
article.  After  a  long  search  the  real  Boston  is  finally  discovered ;  staid 
old  Boston  rises  and  stamps  its  feet  and  cheers  at  a  Symphony  concert. 
Had  we  known  that  Miss  Parsons  was  in  the  hall  on  that  occasion 
— Ravel’s  Bolero  was  the  number,  wasn’t  it? — we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  unconventionally  page  her  at  the  top  of  our  lungs,  and 
thank  her  for  the  essay  which  was  to  come  out  of  the  incident.  “After¬ 
noon  Tea,”  by  Maybelle  Hinton  was  a  fine  bit  of  whimsical  poetry; 
with  a  beautifully-tinged  irony  she  presents  the  nonsense  that  travels 
over  the  tea-cups.  The  Monthly  has  revived  the  editorial  column 
with  a  note  on  what  they  are  seeking  to  attain.  But,  Miss  Editor, 
must  we  suppose  that  it  is  merely  more  evidence  of  feminine  mutability 
that  you  wish  to  make  your  monthly  as  smart  as  you  can  ? 

Paul  J.  Kiley. 


O^LUMNI 


To  our  most  renowned  alumnus,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  we 
extend  our  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation  from  Boston  College. 

*  *  * 

In  April,  the  Alumni  Association,  in  accord  with  its  program  of 
assisting  undergraduates  in  a  material  way,  announced  the  opening 
of  an  employment  bureau.  Charles  E.  Darling,  who  has  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  among  Boston  business  men  because  of  his  spec¬ 
tacular  football  career  at  the  Heights,  his  engaging  personality,  and 
his  business  activities  since  his  graduation  in  1925,  has  been  appointed 
vocational  director.  The  bureau  will  assist  students  in  obtaining  part- 
time  and  summer  employment,  and  will  specialize  in  finding  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  establishment  of  this  office  has  aroused  widespread  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Governor  Ely  commented  on  it  in  part  as  follows: 
“This  movement,  launched  at  a  time  when  college  men  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  apply  their  talents  and  abilities  in  productive 
enterprise,  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.”  Mayor  Curley  said  that 
it  “represents  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  can  take  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  of  its 
students.” 

The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Edward  A.  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  ’15,  and  Mr.  Darling,  personally  outlined  the  plans  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau  to  the  Seniors. 

*  *  * 

On  April  28,  Governor  Ely  announced  the  Appointment  of  John 
J.  Burns,  ’21,  as  Judge  in  the  Superior  Court.  Judge  Burns  is  the  first 
graduate  of  Boston  College  who  has  attained  this  post,  and,  also,  the 
youngest  Superior  Circuit  Judge  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  In 
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1925,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Judicial  Science  from  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Since  1928,  he  has  been  an  assistant  professor  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  February  of  this  year  he  was  appointed 
to  a  full  professorship. 

*  *  * 

An  All-B.  C.  supper-dance  will  be  held  at  the  Commonwealth  Club 
on  May  twenty-second.  A  general  Communion  Breakfast  will  be  held 
at  the  Heights,  May  thirty-first.  Indications  are  that  Alumni  Day, 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  eighth  of  June,  will  be  the  “best  ever.” 

Miss  Mara,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  office,  represented  the  Alumni 
Association  at  the  Convention  of  American  Alumni  Councils,  held  in 
April  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Scholastic  Achievements : 

Russell  Cahoon,  ’29,  a  student  at  Georgetown  Medical,  has  won 
public  commendation,  and  a  scholarship  from  Georgetown  for  valu¬ 
able  research  in  chemistry. 

Henry  M.  Leen,  ’29,  has  set  up  what  is  thought  to  be  a  national 
record  in  the  study  of  law,  by  earning  “A”  in  every  subject  so  far 
in  his  course  at  Boston  College  Law  School. 

Appointments : 

Charles  Hamilton,  ’24,  Harvard  Law  School,  ’27,  to  the  staff  of 
Boston  College  Law  School.  He  is  associated  with  Poland  and 
Davis,  27  State  Street. 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25, — City  Solicitor  of  Watertown. 

Albert  Boyer,  ’30,  as  Town  Clerk  of  Southbridge. 

Frederick  A.  Moncewicz,  as  Freshman  Baseball  Coach  at  B.  C. 

Kenneth  G.  Richards,  ’28,  to  the  staff  of  Loyola  University, 
Montreal. 

Matthew  J.  Kenney  and  Simon  Connor,  both  of  the  Class  of 
’30,  are  with  Lever  Brothers. 

Timothy  Creeden,  ’30,  is  engaged  in  aeronautics  at  Kelley  Field. 

J.  B. 


Chronicle 


The  ever  attractive  joint  concert  with  Holy  Cross,  finishing  the 
season  for  both  Glee  Clubs,  drew  an  enthusiastic  audience  to  Jordan 

Hall  on  the  rainy  evening  of  May  10.  Since  the 
Musical  Clubs  only  orchestra  present  was  that  from  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  our  musicians  were  able  to  offer  great  evidence 
of  their  versatility  as  well  as  their  technical  skill. 

Both  Glee  Clubs  appeared  twice  jointly,  besides  two  groups  by 
the  Holy  Cross  singers  and  one  group  by  the  Boston  College  club. 
From  the  school  above  the  Blackstone  came  two  instrumental  soloists: 
saxophonist  Edward  F.  Xiques,  ’31,  and  on  the  xylophone  Charles  H. 
Doherty,  ’32.  Familiar  to  followers  of  music  at  the  Heights  were  cellist 
Joseph  Brennan,  ’33,  premier  baritone  Paul  Mahoney,  ’32,  and  the 
Boston  College  Octet. 

For  the  last  let  us  reserve  the  highest  praise  for  and  appreciation 
of  the  directors,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Bouvier,  M.A.,  for  Holy  Cross  College, 
and,  as  guest  conductor,  Mr.  James  A.  Ecker,  musical  mentor  for 
Boston  College,  and  to  the  respective  faculty  advisers,  Rev.  Leo  J. 
Gilleran,  S.J.,  Holy  Cross,  and  Rev.  John  L.  Clancy,  S.J.,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  our  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  excellent  management 
throughout  the  entire  season  of  their  difficult  and  often  too  little 
appreciated  positions. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  have  appeared  recently  at  Long 
Island  Hospital,  on  April  23,  at  Marlborough,  on  April  27,  and  at 
Whitney  Hall,  Brookline,  on  May  4.  Each  of  these  concerts  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dancing. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  club’s  year  was  the  radio  debut  of 
the  Boston  College  Quartet  on  the  RKO  hour,  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  25.  The  Quartet  is  composed  of :  George  H.  Nicholson,  ’32,  first 
tenor;  Daniel  J.  Cotter,  ’32,  second  tenor;  Paul  Mahoney,  ’32,  first 
bass;  and  Frank  I.  Bertsch,  ’31,  second  bass,  and  President  of  the 
Musical  Clubs. 
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Two  important  Senior  events  were  the  objects  of  many  compli¬ 
ments  during  the  past  month.  These  were  the  celebration  of  Father’s 

Day,  on  April  19,  and  the  annual  Senior  Supper  Dance, 
Seniors  held  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  in  Boston,  on 

May  13.  On  the  former  occasion  Harry  A.  Leen,  ’31, 
was  a  very  capable  chairman,  and  officiating  at  the  supper  dance  was 
efficient  George  B.  Roddy,  ’31. 

Heading  the  list  of  Spring  dances  we  find  the  Sophomore  Hop 
in  charge  of  John  T.  Kiernan,  ’33,  and  the  Freshman  Prom,  whose 
chairman  was  William  J.  Parks,  ’34.  Both  affairs  had  as  their  back¬ 
ground  the  formal  and  mellowed  Hotel  Somerset.  Among  the  more 
noted  minor  dances  were  those  held  by  the  Boston  College  Clubs  of 
Somerville,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge  (the  last  a  supper  dance)  and  a 
highly  successful  dance  at  the  Winchester  Boat  Club  by  the  class  of 
Junior  A. 

*  *  * 

For  years  the  annual  Fulton  Prize  Debate  has  produced  a  spirited 
clash  between  keen  minds  and  gifted  tongues,  and  the  contest  this 

year  more  than  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  typical 
Debating  Boston  College  debate.  The  speakers  were:  Charles 

J.  McCue,  ’31,  Joseph  F.  Rogers,  ’32,  and  John  J. 
Wright,  ’31,  for  the  affimative  of  the  question,  “Resolved: — That  the 
Individual  States  should  adopt  compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance 
Legislation  for  Corporate  Companies,”  and  in  opposition  were  Jerome 
K.  Doyle,  ’31,  Peter  C.  Quinn,  ’32,  and  Edward  F.  Connelly,  ’31.  The 
American  system  of  debate  was  followed.  As  Chairman  presided  Rev. 
Father  David  B.  Waters,  A.B.,  who  won  the  eleventh  annual  debate 
prize  medal ;  and  the  judges’  board  consisted  of  Messrs.  Edward  A. 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Alumni  President,  Joseph  M.  Gavan, 
A.B.,  LL.B.,  and  Walter  R.  Morris,  A.B.,  LL.B.  All  three  were  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Fulton  medal  in  their  respective  years  of  1915,  1925,  and 
1926;  and  all  three  are  professors  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  enthusiastic  cheering  and  applause  their 
decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  negative  team,  and  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  honor  to  John  J.  Wright,  ’31. 

George  Nicholson. 


On  the  5th  Day  Each  Month 

Deposits  Start  to  Earn  Interest  in  our 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Every  Student  should  form  the  fixed  habit  of 
saving  something  every  month. 

NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

Newton  Newton  Centre  Newtonville 

Auburndale  Waban  Newton  Highlands 

West  Newton 

FREDERIC  J. 
CROSBY 

Director  of  Funerals 


10-12  WARREN  STREET 
ROXBURY 


867  BEACON  STREET 
Ken.  1089 


Every  facility  for  custom  orders 

on 

UPHOLSTERING,  BEDDING 

and 

DRAPERIES 

is  available  in  our  shops  on  the  premises 

P  A  T  NT  F  furniture 

rAliNC  COMPANY 

81  Arlington  Street 


A  MODERN  MID-TOWN  HOTEL 


Convenient,  luxur’ous —  a  new  15-story 
hotel  where  the  details  of  service  and  sur¬ 
roundings  invite  the  patronage  of  interest¬ 
ing  people. 

Leo  Reisman's  Bradford  Orchestra 

Restaurant.  Cafeteria.  Every  room  with  tub  or 
shower  bath  Single  $3-$4  Double  $4,50-$7 

L.  C.  PRIOR  MANAGEMENT 


Chas.  Logue  Building 
Company 

18  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


HERE  IT  IS 


Our  New 

Double  Breasted 

Tuxedo 

For  Rental 


READ  &  WHITE 


111  SUMMER  STREET  and 
93  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
Prov.  Store,  Woolworth  Bldg. 


it 

Jc  o 


Burditt  &  '  ' l/t 
Williams 
Company 


Hardware 

BUILDERS  GENERAL 


70  SUMMER  STREET  and 
40  OTIS  STREET 

BOSTON 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


Compliments  of 
WM.  J.  DOOLEY 


The  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

CONDUCTED  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 
A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Academic  Departments.  Special  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  study  of  Music  and  Art. 

Aims : — Physical  Health;  Solid  Knowledge;  Cultured 
Manners;  Thorough  Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

Address :  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 
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Compliments  of  our  professional  jf  rtenbs 

c.H. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

R:  Kq)-fe9-r.a, 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D.  / 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass.  \ 

0  kr- 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

r\  10  State  Street 

-  o  ?  t  £ 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

319  Tremont  Bldg. 

73  '• 

°^jr  3  <3  °  G 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  St. 
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